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I). Appleton & Co.’s New Books 


The Land of the Sun 


Vistas Mexicanas. By CHRISTIAN REID, au- 
thor of “The Land of the Sky,” “A 
Comedy of Elopement,” etc. TIllustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

In this picturesque travel romance the author of 
‘** The Land of the Sky” takes her characters from 
New Orleans to fascinating Mexican cities like 
Guanajuato, Zacatecas, Aguas Calientes, Guadala- 
jara, and of course the City of Mexico. What they 
see and what they do are described in a vivacious 
—_ which renders the book most valuable to those 
who wish an interesting Mexican travel-book unen- 
cumbered with details, while the story as a story 
sustains the high reputation of this talented author. 


Vernon’s Aunt 


By Mrs. EVERARD COTES (Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can), author of “A Social Departure,” 
“ An American Girl in London,” “The 
Simple Adventures of a Memsahib,” and 
“A Daughter of To-day.”. With many 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
After her strong and absorbing novel, “‘ A Daugh- 
ter of To-day,” Mrs. Cotes again demonstrates her 
elasticity by a return to the vivacious humor which 
ined her first laurels. “‘Vernon’s Aunt” is a 
lelicious ~~ | of contrasting types and absurd mis- 


adventures. The — escriptions of the author 
are accompanied by most felicitous illustrations. 


Dust and Laurels 


A Study in Nineteenth-Century Womanhood. 
By Mary L. PENDERED. No.158, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“An exceedingly clever character-sketch—every- 
thing by turns, and nothing long. She poses, and 
despises herself for posing ; flirts, and abhors her- 
. self; uses her liberty and abuses it, and exposes her- 
self to being taken for worse than she is his study 
stands out from the usual portraits of such types, 
through its clever indication of the effects of the 
limits of nineteenth-century civilization upon such 
unrestrained natures.”—London Spectator. 


““Though Miss Pendered’s name is unknown to 
us, we can hardly imagine her to be a novice to 
novel-writing, when she shows such rare choice of 
incident and character as she does in *Dust and 
Laurels.’ ”—London Atheneum. 


The Good Ship Mohock 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of “The 
Tragedy of Ida Noble,” “ The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,” etc. No. 159, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This new romance of the sea 


; by the author of 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 


will be found to 
possess a sustained interest and a wealth of dramatic 
situations which will increase the number of the 
author’s admirers. : 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt J price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirTH Ave., NEw YORK 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF 
PERMANENT VALUE | 


Fine Pictures at 


Moderate Prices 


High-class Etchings and Engravings, both old 
and modern, specially suitable for framing, and 
many of them rare and unprocurable elsewhere. 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6.00 
upward. 

Fine Water-Colors, suitably framed, cost from 
$25.00 upward. 

All visitors will be welcome to call and examine 
the collection, and correspondents at a distance can 
have unframed pictures sent on selection, 

Descriptive Catalogue No. 10 (of modern etchings 
only) with fifty illustrations, mailed on receipt of 
five two-cent stamps, 


-FREDERIEK KEPPEL & CO. 


Paris; 1 Van Buren Street, Chicago; and 


20 East 16th Street, - New York 








NEW BOOKS 


Three Men of Letters 


By Prof.MoseEs Coit TYLER, of Cornell University 
author of ‘‘A History of American Literature.’ 
12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $1.25. 

Includes (1) George Berkeley and his American Visit ; 
(2) A Great College President (Timothy Dwight) and 
he He Wrote; (3) The Literary Surivings of Mr. Joe 

ow. 


The Story of the Crusades 


By T.S. ARCHER and C. L. KINGsForD. (No. 
of the “Story of the Nations” Series.) Fully 
illustrated with maps and plans. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

. * This contribution to the admirable ‘ Story of the Na- 

tions’ Series is, without exception, one of the very finest 

of the series we have yet seen. Archer and Kingsford 
have devoted great care to reséarch (yielding nothing to 
accuracy) and to a desire to be vivid in presenting his- 
tory, but one both fidelfty to fact and vigor of 
Style to an unusual degree.””—Richmond Times. 


Prince Henry (The Navigator) 


of a_i and the Age of Ripcovers in Europe. 

By C. R. BEAZLEY, M.A., Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. (Being No. 12 in the “ Heroes of 
the Nations” Series.) Very tully illustrated, with 
reproductions of contemporary prints, and of 
many maps, coast charts, and mappe-mondes, 
illustrating the progress ot geographical discovery 

in Europe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt 

top, $1.75. 

“The work is of decided interest, because it contains 
copies of all the best-known maps of the early cartog- 
raphers. The illustrations are numerous, and Mr. 
Beazley’s volume gives the opportunity for understand- 
ing the first outlook on an unknown world, and it is pos- 
sible to appreciate what were the great victories of geo- 
graphical advance.” —New York Times. 


The Currency and the Bank- 
ing Law of Canada 


By WILLIAM C. CORNWELL. Octavo, paper, 75 cts. 

“* Mr. Cornwell’s address on Canadian Bank Currency 
three years ago at New Orleans seems now about to 
accomplish a practical result. It caused American bank- 
ers to examine the Canadian currency system, and so 
favorably have they been impressed with it that at their 
convention at timore last Suptpuiser they drew up a 
scheme of currency reform which is meeting with wide 
commendation. It is called the Baltimore plan, and is 
actually a transcript of the Canadian banking laws.”— 
Montreal Gazette. 


Joint-Metallism 


A plan by which gold and silver together‘at ratios 
always based on their relative market values ma 
be made.the metallic basis of a sound, honest, self- 
regulating, and permanent currency, without fre- 
quent recoinings, and without danger of one metal 
driving out the other. 

Third Edition. By ANSON PHELPSSTOKES. (No. 
Ag in the “Questions of the Day” Series.) 8vo, 

1.00. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers. 


Descriptive popeiptines of the *‘ Stories of the Na- 
tions” and the“ Heroes of the Nations.” Holiday 
number of ‘* Notes,” giving full descriptions of the 
season’s publications, sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
27 West 23d Street, New York 


(jospel Hymns 


/nos.® 

Y} Y 
Ve le ony 
Y COMPLETE W 
EACH HYMN, 2.2 


739 Hymns, strongly bound in Maroon 
colored cloth, for 81.00 per Copy 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY, at 810, 820, 825, 
and #30 per 100, will be issued in February. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
76 E. Ninth St., New York IS.F.C. 4th & Elm, Cincinnati 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t You Want to Hear? 
‘THE AURAPHONE vill help youif you do. 


. : : : It is a recent scientific 
invention which will restore the hearing of any 
one not born deaf. When in the ear it is invisible, 
and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is to the 
ear what glasses are tothe eye, anear spectacle. Inclose 
stamp for particulars. Can be tested free of charge at 


THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Uhicago. 
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A. TUNE FOR 
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THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR. FEBRUARY 


First Attacks on the Mother Tongue. 
JAMES SULLY. 
Describes the struggles and the amusing mistakes and 
vagaries of children in learning the speech of their 
elders. 


The Serum Treatment of Diphtheria. 
ArmstroneG, M.D. 
An account of the latest advance in the curing of 
disease. 


The United States Geological Survey. 
Cuarves D. WALCOTT. 
The past work of the Survey. and its plans for the 
immediate futu re described by the new Director. 


OTHER ARTICLES: 

A Day's HuntiInc AMONG ‘fhHE Eskimos; NATuRE’s 
TkIywPH: PLEASURES” OF’ THE Tevescorpe; THE 
Tuorns OF PLANTS; SoME MATERIAL ForRcES OF 
THE SociIAL ORGANISM; WINDMILLS AND METEOR- 
OLOGY; BRAIN DEVELOPMENT AS RELATED TO Evo- 
LUTION; SyMBOLS; SKETCH OF CHARLES A. LE 
Sueur (with Portrait). 

Epitor’s Taste; Lirerary Notices: Porputar Mis- 
CELLANY; NOTES. 


By Prof, 


By S. T. 


By 


50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 








By Wm. Mason, Mus. Doc. and W. $. B. Mathews. 


This work covers entirely new ground. It is not 
alone a Primer of the Pianoforte, with information 
about the Keyboard Notations and peculiarities of the 
instrument, but much more. Itisa 


~ Primer of Musicianship, ~ 


having in it the foundations of Harmony, Musical 
Form, Principle of Phrasing, the correct way 
of playing all the embellishments and ornaments, the . 


Principles of Pianoforte Technic, 


and other interesting and mind-awakening instruc- 
tion. While intended for the use of young pupils, the 
und it covers is. so. much {more extensive thi 
- ¢° usually covered by el t piano | 4 
that pupijs as far.along\as the fourth and fifth grades 
will find here much matter which-they have previous- 
ly neglected. 


PRICE, BOARDS, 76 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 








CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
No. 2 


By Sankey, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 

Containing the latest Anthems, Quartets, Duets, Sacred 

Songs and Choruses, by the authors. 
Will be issued February 25th 

Price : Paper Covers, 36c. per copy, postpaid; 83 60 

4 dozen ; ard covers, &4.80 per "dozen ; Cloth, 
.00 per dozen, by express not prepaid. 
THE BIGtOwW & MAIN CO. 

76E 9th St., New York. 21, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 





make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
No washing 
Send for 


copies from typewriting. 
Price, $3 to $10. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York 


required. 
circulars. 
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Spring Novelties 
Silks 


Evening Dress Silks, 
Colored Poult de Soie, 
Colored Satins, 
Moire Antique, 
Moire Miroir, 
_ Brocades. 


PLAID, STRIPE, ana CHECK 


sniencaonseneetateae| IMPORTERS 20d RETAILERS 


Rich Fabricsfor Wedding Gowns. 
White Satin, Poult de Soie, | Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 


Moire Miroir, Moire Antique. Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, 
i Furniture, China, Glassware, Etc. 


Gazes, Grenadines|§PECIAL: To Out-of-Town Residents 
and Chiftons 


Corahs, India Pongees, 
Colored Velvets. 








6TH. AVENUE, 20th. To 21st. STREET. 
NEW YORK. 




















We ave now booking names for our Spring 
and Summer Catalogue, ready April rst 
and matled. free to out-of-town residents. 


Proadovay KH 19th ot. SEND FOR A COPY. 


NEW YORK 
O’NEILL & CO. re Mh gl 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 
TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMDAIN 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
Ma ic | Gp WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 


J . 
To Ht} 


, m Il that’s wh why Dr. Warner’ S 
<= i 


Coraline Corsets fit YOu. 
‘* THE MORE YOU SAY, 
ee) ue ay er THE LESS 
SP [isan Seaweee bom sheet | PEOPLE REMEMBER.” 
SE ei ne eer seers. | ONE WORD WITH YOU, 


























WRINGING DRY gauap 


isimpossible unless your wringer has well made rolls. When you buy a iy ¥" 
wringer insist on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERI- gies? 
CAN WRINGER CO.,, the largest manufacturers of Wringers and Kolls A 
inthe world. $2,5 00, 000 capital. See our name and warrantstamped = 

on rolls. Books’of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, "New York. 


“paRABOLON MAGIC LANTERNS stercopticons 


are money onemanee and profitable otherwise. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light- 
Views Spanning 5 ular and educati Subjects. Send for catalogue. 


‘J.B. COLT & CO. ekman St., New’ York; 50 Bromfield St., Boston 


189 La Salle St. “Gameco; 131 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO. 












































i Warner Brothers Co., 359 Broadway, ew York, 
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A Fair Skin , 
A Physician’s Letter: LEBANON, N, H. Ladies’ Underwear 


Iam more than er to thus voluntarily give testimony 
regarding the worth of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream, 


from the fact that I have recently come in contact with a W 5 
worthless imitation. Permit me, asa eeyecinn, to heartily. 0Oo W rappe rs 
indorse and recommend your invaluable compound. 
. C. A. Knicut, M.D. 
° ’ We have secured, at very advantageous 
H inds 8] prices, a large invoice of Muslin Under- 
wear and Wool Wrappers which will be on 


Honey and Almond sale in the Broadway section of our second 
Cream floor this week. 


A preparation for every member of the family. a TRE DAES. 


Ladies — ame — —a r At the same time, another important sale 
goers Sate we ee of Muslin Underwear will begin. The 


Every one uses it for chapped Hands 
“We Ladies all Use it, pote Lips. The men use sg shav- items below show in part the great values 





and Recommend it Everywhere.” ing Best for all Skin Affections. offered : 
Price 50 Cts. A Sample Bottle Free Corset Covers, 35 cts., upward 
. , Sa Drawers, 40 « “ 
At Drugegists Everywhere. Sent with book describing its many uses and ic : 
postpaid for 60 cents. giving valuable testimonials, sent Free Night Gowns, «5 ' 
to any address by mentionin e 
A Trial Bottle for 30 Cents, postpaid. Outlook. —Only OnE.—No Gaplizeies. Wool Wrappers, $5.00 os 


Eiderdown Sacques, $1.50 “6 


James M‘Creery&Co 
They have to The Rialto Broadway & 11th Street 
Try New York 





A. S. HINDS, Portland, Me. 


















Bias is the favorite with the daintiest of house- 
keepers. This Pattern is furnished in the 
Velveteen | now so popular brand 


Skirt Sterling Silver Inlaid. 


Bindings. P es 
F Silver is inlaid in the back of the bowl and 
That’s why | handle, giving the service of solid silver. 
they tel] Guaranteed 25 years. Ask your Jeweler 
for these goods, or send to us for a sample 
you they are set of six Tea Spoons. Price $2.75 


‘just the same as” Each article is stamped on the back 
°§S H & M 99 E. STERLING INLAID EE. 
o TE. % ("Ts - | THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER C0., 
ae eS BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 


Broadway). A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. Ware and Novelties. 











Ask for the 


WEDDING : 
INVITATIONS, MERIDEN 7 Te 
BRITANNIA CO’S ICEM 





CORRECT IN STYLE. | Silver Plate “That Wears.” | _ Two Mince Pies, equal to our | 
Tea Sets, Chafing Dishes, Candelabra, Library Grandmother's, from each pack- : 
and Toilet ‘Astiches, etc., also , age of None-Such Mince Meat, f 


without the worry and work. For 


Rogers Bros. sale by all Grocers. rg 
(8 ] Spoons, | MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Forks, &c. Syracuse, N. Y. 


“1847”’ on spoons, &c., identifies the old origi- 
nal Rogers quality, famous for its wear. 

If you are unable to procure these goods 
from your dealer, we shall be glad to furnish 
necessary information. 


Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York, 148 State St., Chicago, 
134 Sutter St., San Francisco, also Hamilton, Ont., 


| DEMPSEY & and London, England. 
| CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
























MARGEST MANUFACTURERS / 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/ISHINGsi el 


A booklet of health-keep- 
ing and money-saving 
underwear—Send a postal. 





OODOOO0O 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co,, 831 Broadway, NewYork. 


ANO ASSEMBLY HAIR 
SCHOOL Company 
GRANQ RAPIDS.MIGH.  & 
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HE Pacific Funding Bill was hotly debated 
in the House of Representatives last week. 
The bonds issued in aid of the Pacific 
roads began to fall due last month, and 
the last of them will mature in Novem- 
ber, 1898. Originally the amount loaned 
was only $64,000,000, but the roads have 

failed to pay more than one-quarter of the interest, so that 

their debt now aggregates $138,000,000. Unfortunately 
for the Government, Congress was in 1864 induced to 

make its claim a second mortgage on the roads instead of a 

first mortgage, and, still more unfortunately, the original con- 

tract was drawn in such a peculiar way that the Supreme 

Court has decided that only the main lines of the roads (and 

not their branches) are subject to the Government’s lien. 

This means that the Government’s claim of $138,000,000 is 

secured by a second mortgage on only 2,500 miles of 

road. In other words, the Government's second mortgage 
amounts to $55,000 a mile, or twice as much as the total 
cost per mile of constructing President Hill’s new road (the 

Great Northern) from Minneapolis to Seattle. Plainly, there- 

fore, the property is not normally worth more than half 

as much as the Government’s mortgage upon it. The 

Government has, however, in the case of the Central 

Pacific one further resource. This road is a California cor- 

poration, and its incorporators were by law liable for its 

debts up to the full amount of its stock. The Central 

Pacific owes the Government $77,000,000, and the four 

estates of Messrs. Hopkins, Stanford, Crocker, and Hunt- 

ington are liable for $64,000,o0oo—the amount of the stock 
held by them at the time of the incorporation. The 

Pacific Funding Bill proposes to exempt these estates from 

their liabilities, and to continue the Government’s loan 

($138,000,000) for fifty years at three per cent. interest. To 

the Government it makes the concession of changing the 

Government’s lien from the main lines of the roads to all 

the lines. 





® 

The opponents of the Funding Bill agree with its advo- 
cates in just one thing. They admit that the main lines of 
the Pacific roads are not worth half as much as the Gov- 
ernment has advanced upon them. They insist, however, 
that the financial interests of the Government and its 
moral interests both demand that the claims of the Gov- 
ernment against the Directors of the Central Pacific be 
prosecuted. So freely do they cite the report of the Pacific 
Railway Commission of 1887—especially ex-Governor 
Pattison’s report—that that document becomes a part of 
the history of the week. In brief, this report was as 
follows : 

“Congress enacted that the companies should have their stock 
fully paid in cash. The stock actually paid in amounted to $1,797,000; 
the stock paid in ‘as sworn to’ amounted to $97,098,000. The 2,496 
miles of aided roads were built at a cost of $95,955,000. Stocks and 
bonds were issued on these to the amount of $268,302,000, all of 


which was taken by the men who built and managed the roads. In 
the accounts of the Central Pacific Company the division of earnings 
for improper purposes amounted to many millions, through contracts 
made by Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and Crocker with 
themselves. They constructed 1,171 miles of adjunct lines, at a cost 
of $27,217,000. On account of that construction, in addition to a 
small cash payment, they issued bonds to themselves to the amount 
of $33,722,000, and stock to the amount of $49,005,000. Then, as 
Directors of the Central Pacific, they took leases of their own lines for 
the Central Pacific for $3,400,000 per annum, which was at the rate 
of nearly thirteen per cent. Fifteen months ago [in 1886] three of 
these Directors [Stanford, Huntington, and Crocker] contracted with 
themselves to build an extension of 103 miles. In payment they © 
issued stock to the amount of $8,000,000 and bonds to the amount of 
$4,500,000, the market value of the stock and bonds being at the 
time $8,340,000. The actual cost of construction was $3,505,000, so 
that they personally profited by their own votes by that single trans- 
action to the extent of $4,834,000, etc., etc. Had the Pacific railroads 
been built and managed upon honest methods, had the Government 
loan been properly applied, these companies, regarded as a whole, 
could have declared dividends at the rate of six per cent. per annum 
for eighteen years, from the date of actual completion to the ‘present 
time, upon all the moneys that they would have been required to pay 
in to complete and equip the roads; they would have owned 2,495 
miles of roads free from all debt, and worth $124,600,000, upon an 
original outlay of less than $35,490,381.44; three of them, the 
Union Pacific, Central Pacific, and Central Branch, could have 
repaid every cent of the principal and interest advanced by the 
Government to date, and could have reduced their charges to shippers 
to the extent of .over $140,000,000, or nearly $8,000,000 per year. 
But they chose dishonest methods. At the outset they divided 
$172,347,113 of fictitious capital, they dissipated over $107,000,000 
which should have been applied to the payment of the principal and 
interest of the Government debt, and they taxed shippers to the extent 
of over $140,000,000, or nearly $8,000,000 a year, to pay for the infla- 
tion of the capital of these companies, and for the vicious practices 
that crept into their management.” 


Such being the history of the Government’s connection 
with the Pacific railroads, the opponents of the Funding 
Bill urge that it is the duty of the Government as well as 
its right to prosecute its legal claims upon the stockholders 
of the companies which have defrauded it, and to dissolve 
the partnership with them, A part of these opponents are 
in favor of having the Government sell in the open 
market its property in the roads, and go out of the railroad 
business; the remainder are in favor of having the Govern- 
ment take up the first mortgage bonds, and either lease or 
operate the roads as Government property. The union of 
these two forces resulted, on Saturday, in the killing of 
the bill by a vote of 177 to 106. 

The Currency Bill, drafted in “accordance with President 
Cleveland’s recommendation, was promptly amended in 
the House Committee on Banking by striking out the two 
provisions that went furthest in contracting the currency 
and increasing the interest payments. President Cleve- 
land had proposed to refund the $500,000,000 of legal- 
tender currency outstanding with fifty-year bonds. The 
Committee, with practical unanimity, changed the time to 
ten years, so that the interest payment promised would 
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aggregate but $150,000,000 instead of $750,000,000. With 
the same unanimity the Committee rejected the proposi- 
tion that the $500,000,000 of legal tenders should immedi- 
ately be retired, and substituted the provision that ‘they be 
retired no faster than the National banks issued additional 
currency upon the bonds sold. This modification would 
prevent the sudden and violent contraction of the currency 
proposed by President Cleveland, and it is to the credit 
of the House Committee that its members were so unani- 
mous in insisting upon the change. President Cleveland 
is reported to object to it because it may be a matter of 


years before the National banks would issue an additional « 


$500,000,000 of currency, and, meanwhile, the legal tenders 
outstanding could be used to “pump” gold out of the 
Treasury. It is very true that they could and would be so 
used whenever there should be a demand for gold for export, 
but it is also true that at other times thet reissue of these 
notes would pump gold into the Treasury. It is thus that 
the Bank of England keeps eighty millions of notes out- 
standing with no gold back of them. When there is an 
outflow of gold from England, these notes are presented 
for redemption and used to pump gold out of the Bank, but 
when there is an inflow the notes are reissued for value 
received, and pump gold into the Bank. Even with these 
amendments, however, it seems improbable that the bill 
will pass the House of Representatives, since the friends 
of the greenbacks have joined hands with the friends of 
silver against it. In the Senate it is quite certain that 
such a bill cannot pass at this session. Chairman Voorhees, 
of the Finance Committee, has returned to his old posi- 
tion in favor of the free coinage of*silver, and it is. probable 
that no bill on the lines of President Cleveland’s recom- 
mendation can so much as be reported by this Committee. 
So, at least, Senator Sherman (anti-silver) and Senator 
Vest (pro-silver) told the Senate last week. With this 
outlook in Congress, the Administration has decided to 
issue another $100,000,000 of coin bonds on the asserted 
authority of the Act of 1875 authorizing the Secretary to 
issue bonds whenever necessary to redeem notes “in 
coin.” It is stated that a part, if not all, of these new 
bonds are to be sold abroad. If so, it is to be feared that 
a higher rate of interest must be paid, for foreign banks 
cannot, like American, issue $90,000 in notes on every 
$100,000 of bonds purchased, and get interest on both the 
notes and the bonds. In what way the Administration is 
to prevent American bankers from buying these bonds sold 
abroad is not yet explained. In reply to a Senate inquiry 
as to whether or not the cash balance of $153,000,000 at 
the beginning of the year was sufficient to meet any prob- 
able deficiency, Secretary Carlisle has submitted the esti- 
mate that during the coming year receipts are likely to 
exceed expenditures by $22,000,000. 
& 


The Anti-Lottery campaign has been signally unsuccess- 
ful in the raising of funds, but successful in the securing of 
letters and petitions to Congress in, favor of the passage 
of the Anti-Lottery Bill. The House Committee on Rules, 
which practically determines what bills Congress shall vote 
upon, is favorably disposed toward the Anti-Lottery Bill. 
It has promised a day early in February to the Judiciary 
Committee, and this Committee seems disposed to push 
the Anti-Lottery Bill. Four times already, when there was 
a temporary lull in business, Speaker Crisp has given the 
floor to Mr. Broderick, of Kansas, who is in charge of the 
Anti-Lottery Bill. On each occasion some member has 


objected to its consideration, and one objection is all-suffi- - 


cient when bills are thus presented out of the regular 
order. Once Mr. Hayes, of Iowa, was the Lottery spokes- 
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man ; three times Mr. Davy, of New Orleans, filled this dis- 
graceful réle. Apparently the Lottery Company has only 
a handful of such men at its command. If avote on the 
Bill can be had, its passage is assured! During the last 
days of the session each member of Congress has the right 
to bring forward a bill for consideration, and Mr. Broderick 
will present the Anti-Lottery Bill. Should it pass the House 
in the eleventh hour, with the trivial amendment adopted by 
the House Judiciary Committee, Senator Hoar stands ready 
in the Senate to urge immediate action uponit. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the Anti-Lottery Bill could not have been 
reported in the House in the form in which it passed the 
Senate, but it is apparently only measures like the Railway 
Pooling Bill, having powerful interests behind them, that 
committees can exactly agree upon. It is encouraging to 
find that the House of Representatives as a whole is so 
well disposed toward the Anti-Lottery measure, and espe- 
cially that Speaker Crisp and his associates on the Com- 
mittee on Rules (Messrs. Outhwaite, Catchings, Reed, 
and Cannon) are ready to help the measure through. If 
the people of the country who favor the Anti-Lottery Bill 
will continue their petitions to their representatives, there 
is no reason why ‘the present Congress should not pro- 
hibit inter-State traffic in lottery tickets almost as unani- 
mously as the State Legislatures have prohibited State 
traffic therein. So long as Congress fails to prohibit the 
inter-State traffic, the States are powerless to protect their 
people against the evils and injuries of this most wide- 
spread and corrupting form of gambling. Congress ad- 
journs in four weeks. The time for protest and petition 


is now. 
i 


The McKaig bill for the reform of Government archi- 
tecture should receive immediate and favorable attention 
from Congress. The bill provides for the appointment by 
the President of a Commission consisting of three eminent 
architects and two engineer-officers of the United States 
Army. This Commission (if the bill becomes law) will 
supervise the designing of every Government building. 
Thus competition from the whole architectural profession 
would attain in those buildings results heretofore impossi- 
ble. The Commission would not do away with the gen- 
eral direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, nor would 
it abolish the existing office of the Supervising Architect. 
These persons, however, would not be able in the future 
to exercise grotesque art-gropings ; their functions would 
be limited to:those which are purely administrative. -The 
whole country would rejoice to be emancipated from the 
Mullett and the Carlisle eras of Government architecture. 
In these hard times it is an especial pleasure, also, to 
know that the bill entails no extra expense; on the con- 
trary, its methods include a saving of at least one-fourth. 
The Institute of Architects, represented by such men as 
Messrs. McKim, Post, Price, Hunt, Kendall, and Carrere, 
has spared no effort to further the interests of this meas- 
ure, which will, if passed, do much to redeem our Govern- 
ment buildings from a just reproach. The evidences of 
the talent and genius of our own architects abound on 
every hand in splendid private structures, and, above all, 
in the recent wonderful exhibition of architectural unity at 
the Chicago Fair. It is, then, peculiarly pitiful that the 
Federal Government, erecting always the most conspicuous 
structures in every town, should crystallize in them a sup- 
posed National ignorance and stupidity, if not a National 
vulgarity. The refusal of such an eminent architect as 
Mr. Carrere to accept the office of Supervising Architect 
under the present circumstances is the most powerful 
indictment of the existing organization yet published, as 
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well as the most earnest appeal for the passage of the 
McKaig bill. 
8 


The crowded and enthusiastic mass-meeting held in this 
city on*Monday eveningrsplendidly« represented: the” true 
reform spirit in municipal affairs, and equally clearly 
embodied a spirited protest against the sham measures of 
pretended reform advocated at Albany by practical poli- 
ticians. Dr. Parkhurst, Cornelius N. Bliss, Charles Stew- 
art Smith, Joseph Larocque, James C. Carter, Simon Sterne, 
Wager Swayne—these are names which stand for some- 
thing in New York, names whose owiiers are always at the 
forefront in guarding public interests, The list of one 
hundred and fifty Vice-Presidents represents the strongest 
commercial, financial, and philanthropic elements in the city. 
With these men and others of equal weight are associated 
the Committee of Seventy, the Good Government Clubs, the 
City Club, the City Vigilance League, the German Reform 
Club, and all the citizens who voted in the last election 
for honesty and efficiency in city affairs. The feeble sneer 
of Mr. Lexow at the “ gang of reformers” falls lamentably 
flat under these circumstances, and one wonders of what 
personal elements a meeting of Mr. Platt’s supporters 
would be composed. The addresses by Dr. Parkhurst, 
Mr. Bliss, Mr. Smith, and others were strong, hopeful, 
and determined. Dr. Parkhurst declared plainly that 
“it is high time that constituencies should exercise an 
honorable lordship over their representatives.” Refer- 
ring to Mr. Lexow’s reception of his letter protesting 
against the proposed “snap” action of the Lexow Com- 
mittee in shutting off the representatives of reform from a 
hearing, Dr. Parkhurst said: ‘“‘I was told that it was not 
diplomatic. Diplomacy go hang! The only shortest path 
between two points is a straight path. We have aright to 
place ourselves in the imperative mood.” The resolutions 
adopted demanded an immediate passage of the Power-of- 
Removal Bill—which, as Mr. Smith said, is hanging, like 
Mohammed’s coffin, in the air—similar action for other 
reform bills, the thorough cleansing of the Police Depart- 
ment, absolute non-partisanship in local affairs, and the 
appointment of a committee of ten to draught legislation 
for the reorganization of the police force. A protest of 
this character and strength must be treated with respect 
even by men of the self-admitted greatness of Platt and 
Lexow. The latter has already made one concession to 
the public demands in changing his bill so as to allow the 
Mayor, instead of the Governor, to appoint the members 
of the committee to reorganize the police. This, it is 
understood, was done at Governor Morton’s own request, 
and the action is warmly to be commended for its propriety 
and public spirit. 

& : 

The Brooklyn strike has entered upon a new phase, 
though it does not seem to be nearing its end. The mili- 
tary have been withdrawn, and the city is left to the guard- 
ianship of the police. Sporadic acts of violence still con- 
tinue, but the mobs have disappeared. The President of 
one of the railroad companies has submitted to the police 
authorities a most extraordinary proposition. He has 
asked permission to arm his motormen and conductors 
and give them leave to defend themselves with pistols 
against all assailants. Of course this preposterous propo- 
sition has met with a prompt negative from the authorities. 
To grant it would be not only publicly to confess the in- 
ability of the city to protect the property and lives of its 
citizens, but it would be to transform the public. highways 
into shooting-galleries and make the sidewalks as unsafe 
for pedestrians as the cars have been for those who ven- 
tured to ride in them. The endeavor of the strikers to 
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persuade the Mayor and Common Council of the city to 
revoke the licenses of the companies, if somewhat more 
legal, is equally preposterous. It is based on the ground 
that the corporations have failed to provide accommoda- 
tion for the*public: .The*€emmon Council on Monday 
passed resolutions to‘that effect, but it is more than doubtful 
whether Mayor Schieren will approve of them. We shall 
be very much surprised if the city has any authority what- 
ever to interfere with the operation of their roads by the 
trolley companies, which are. incorporated under the law 
of the State. It would be very extraordinary if they could 
be deprived of their functions, not to say their franchise, 
by the summary action of the municipality, without legal 
investigation of any kind; and if this were possible, it 
would only more effectually than before deprive the people 
of the city of the necessary means of transportation. Mean- 
while the trolley-cars, manned by green hands, coming 
frequently into collision, and still occasionally stoned by 
hoodlums, are somewhat hazardous methods of locomotion, 
and certainly very irregular methods. The result of the 
strike has been to draw public opinion very fast toward 
favoring some legal measures to prevent the possibility 
of the recurrence of so great and disastrous a controversy. 
Concerning possible remedies we have spoken in another 
column. 
& 

The New York “Tribune” last week published a re- 
markable-letter on the labor question—remarkable because 
it was affirmed by the editor to have been written by 
“a very large employer of labor, having thousands in_ his 
service.” The writer traces the growth of labor and of 
capitalistic organizations; shows how, on the one hand, 
the result has been to improve the material conditions of 
the laborer, but, on the other, to separate the laborer and 
his employer into often hostile ranks; the latter being 
composed often of hundreds of stockholders who “ neither 
know nor care a whit about the condition of the toilers 
who are, nevertheless, one of the important factors in 
earning for them their profits.” He affirms that the organ- 
ization of capital involves the organization of labor, and 
that both should be under the guardianship and restraint 
of the law. It is this last affirmation which is significant, 
considering the source from which it comes, and it is to 
this conclusion that his whole letter leads. The conclusion 
is summed up as follows in the concluding paragraph : 

“To-day it may be possible for men like the Brooklyn presidents 
and Mr. Pullman to calmly suppress all appeals and arguments by 
denying that there is anything to arbitrate. There are, however, only 
two-presidents to six.thousand trolleymen, and one Pullman to ten 
thousand employees. Does there never cross the minds of the presi- 
dents and Pullmans the faintest shade of suspicion that the day will 
come when the thousands will be their masters, and that these thou- 
sands will, in even fewer words, decline to arbitrate, but subject their 
former masters to a harsher treatment than they are themselves 
to-day receiving ? AN EMPLOYER OF LABOR.” 
We recommend to the great employers of labor a serious 
pondering of this paragraph. We believe that the future 
will show that papers which, like The Outlook, have in- 
sisted on some control by the public over those who con- 
trol the destinies and labor of the workingmen have been 
the truly conservative organs, and that papers like the 
‘“‘ Evening Post,” which have stood for unregulated individ- 
ualism, have been the true, though unconscious, promoters 
of Socialism on the one hand and Anarchism on the other. 


® 
A committee of seven citizens was appointed last August 
by Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, to consider the general 
question of education in the city of Brooklyn, to compare 
the Brooklyn public schools as to their efficiency with the 
public schools of other cities, and to consider the intro- 
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duction of the kindergarten system, manual training, and 
military drill in the schools. The report of this committee 
lies before us, and it seems to us to contain some valuable 
suggestions for other communities. The committee pro- 
poses to reduce the Board-of Education from forty-five to 
fifteen; that there shall be a Commissioner of Education, 
who shall be the responsible executive head of the public- 
school system, shall direct its financial administration, and 
shall appoint the Superintendent of Buildings and various 
employees other than the teachers; that he should hold 
his office for five years, and his salary should be neither 
increased nor decreased during histerm ; the appointments 
made by him should be subject to civil service regulations ; 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction should be appointed 
by the Commissioner and confirmed by the Board, and 
should hold his office for five years and be removable 
only by vote of the Board; there should also be five assist- 
ant superintendents, two of them women. The committee 
propose that the Board shall contain three standing com- 
mittees, one on finance, one on buildings and grounds, 
and one on instruction; and to the Board would be 
intrusted the general supervision and legislative direction 
of the public-school system. Provisions are suggested 
respecting the appointment and promotion of teachers. 
The gradual introduction of the kindergarten system is 
recommended. Nothing appears to be’ said respecting 
manual training and military drill. The suggestions of 
this report seem‘to us admirable. They are in the direc- 
tion of unification, of the organization and concentration 
of responsibility. 
® 


Not sincejthe steamship Atlantic struck on the Nova 
Scotia coast in 1873, with a loss of life of five hundred and 
sixty, has there been a disaster among the passenger ocean 
steamships}to compare in magnitude with the loss of the 
Elbe, of the North German Lloyd line. Out of the three 
hundred and fifty-four men, women, and children on board 
only twenty were saved, and of these only four were 
passengers, while only one was a woman. The captain of 
the Elbe and most of his officers went down with the ves- 
sel. The collision took place early Wednesday morning, 
the night being dark but not foggy. The Elbe was in the 
North Sea, coming toward the English Channel, with all 
lights burning and sending up rockets occasionally to 
show her position. The Crathie, a small freighter, struck 
the great ship nearly amidships, probably directly on the 
bulwark separating the great engine compartment from 
that next it.- Thus two compartments were thrown into 
one, and the ship filled with frightful rapidity. The cap- 
tain of the Elbe seems to have done what he could to 
enforce order, but only three boats were lowered ; one was 
instantly swamped; one has never been heard from ; the 
third, into which sailors and a few passengers had crowded, 
was rescued by a fishing-smack. It is impossible to assign 
with precision the responsibility for the disaster ; that there 
was reckless and blundering steering is certain, and the 
present indications are that the helmsman or officers of 
the Crathie were mosttoblame. The smaller vessel drifted 
off, somewhat injured but not helpless, and appears to 
have made no serious attempt to discover whether the 
Elbe needed aid. There was undoubtedly some scram- 
bling for boats by the sailors, and there has been consider- 
able public censure on the officers and crew for the gen- 
eral lack of discipline. The time between the collision 
and the sinking of the ship, however, was so short and the 
conditions so unfavorable that it is very doubtful whether 
many of the passengers could have been saved even by 
heroism on the part of the crew. The lessons of the 
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disaster are those so often enforced before—the absolute 
necessity of unwavering care in watching and steering, the 
danger of open compartment doors, the insufficient num- 
ber of boats carried by most passenger steamships, the 
urgent importance of thorough discipline. 

& 

Last week events vitally affecting the interests of Japan 
occurred in four countries. In our own the new treaty 
between the United States and Japan was ratified by the 
Senate without the formality of a yea and nay vote, and 
with but one amendment. In Japan itself the striking 
event was the appointment by the Government of the 
Premier, Count Ito, and of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Viscount Mutsu, as its Commissioners, and the arrival of 
the Chinese envoys at Hiroshima. The general anticipa- 
tion that there could not be any substantial result from 
this gathering was quickly confirmed as soon as credentials 
were exchanged. Those of the Chinese were found to be 
fatally defective. ‘The Commissioners were powerless to 
conduct binding negotiations. As Japan had served formal 
notice on China that unless her envoys came accredited 
with plenary power they would not be received, it is no 
wonder that the Mikado’s Government felt itself insulted 
and at once broke off negotiations. The envoys have 
been properly requested to leave the country. This is 
China’s sixth distinct attempt at indirection and delay. 
The first was in the application for armed intervention; 
the second, in that for arbitration ; the third, in attempting 
to give the mediatory proposition made by Minister Dun 
precedence over that made by Minister Denby; the fourth, 
in the Detring episode ; then, fifth. China requested an 
armistice, and, this being’ refused, China at last ap- 
pointed so-called peace envoys. Nobody at all conversant 
with the Chinese character has believed that this action 
had any other motive than to gain time. In Korea 
the Tonghaks have again broken out in rebellion, and 
are resisting the Japanese more stubbornly than have 
the Chinese at any time. In Manchuria the Japanese 
have gained additional victories: near Haicheng, and 
have reached Huntsai. But all these events pale before 


_the capture of Wei-Hai-Wei, which, after a two days’ siege, 


was completed on Saturday of last week. Many will 
regard this as, next to the taking of Port Arthur, the most 
important event of the war. Exactly the same tactics 
were used as at Port Arthur. Wei-Hai-Wei was completely 
invested on the land side, while to seaward the Japanese 
fleet was on the alert. The natural advantages of the 
place are great, and have been supplemented by modern 
works of defense. In the operations the Chinese lost 
2,000 men, but their war-ships are still uncaptured, though 
greatlydamaged. The fortified island of Liukungtau, just 
off Wei-Hai-Wei, has now fallen, and at this writing the 
two fleets are probably hotly engaged in the most important 
naval conflict since the battle of the Yalu. 
@ 

The political situation in Paris is evidently very unstable, 
but as yet no determined attack has been. made on the 
new Ministry. M. Ribot has made up a Cabinet composed 
exclusively of Moderate Republicans, or Opportunists. 
The Radicals are without representation in it, and, as a 
rule, the members of the Ministry are either entirely 
unknown men or men of very moderate reputation. It is 
simply a business Cabinet, confining its ambitions and 
hopes to the conduct of the Government along administra- 
tive channels, rather than to marking out or executing new: 
politics. It will be well for France, perhaps, if, for months 
to come, administrative and financial questions occupy the 
field to the exclusion of other and more unsettling prob- 
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lems. M. Ribot brings to his new position a considerable 
experience. He has twice before been Premier. He is 
not a popular man, and, asa Republican, his conservatism 
is unusually pronounced. He is in many ways, however, 
a safe man. The new Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Hanotaux, simply succeeds himself, having occupied the 
same position in the Dupuy Cabinet. He has often mani- 
fested a very strong antagonism to England and to English 
policy, but it cannot be said that his administration so far 
has shown any aggressiveness of temper. Nobody, ap- 
parently, expects anything progressive or decisive either 
from the new President or from the new Ministry. The 
President and his Ministers are regarded at this moment 
as persons who are put in charge of affairs in an emer- 
gency to hold things together until stronger men can take 
their places. This feeling does not promise well for the 
continuance of the Government, but it is perhaps all that 
can be hoped for at present. 
& 

The recent Ministerial crisis in Hungary, which resulted 
in the retirement of Dr. Wekerle and the accession of 
Baron Banffy as Premier, will not mark any change of 
policy in that country. On the contrary, although Dr. 
Wekerle is in many respects the strongest man in the 
Liberal party, there are certain features about the new 
Ministry which make it more distasteful than was the old 
to the Ultramontanes of all shades. Baron Banffy was, 
until his appointment to the Ministry, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and is a Protestant in religion. He 
is succeeded in the presidency of the Chamber by M. 
Szilagyi, the late Minister of Justice, who is said to be the 
most thoroughly hated man in Hungary by the Ultramon- 
tanes in that country and in Vienna. The retirement of 
Dr. Wekerle appears now to have been due, not to any 
change in the attitude of the Emperor with regard to the 
reform legislation to which he had given his assent, but 
to the attitude of the late Premier and of some of his col- 
leagues toward the Kossuth movement, and in the debate 
in the Lower House on the address of condolence to the 
widowed Czarina of Russia. In these two directions Dr, 
Wekerle seems to have given his royal master serious 
offense, and his retirement from the Cabinet was due to 
personal reasons. The new Ministry of Baron Banffy is 
composed entirely of members of the Liberal party, and is 
as thoroughly committed as was its predecessor to the civil 
and ecclesiastical reforms embodied in a series of five bills, 
which have been described at length from time to time in 
these columns. The retirement of Dr. Wekerle seemed at 
first a misfortune for liberalism, but it looks now as if it 
really means another defeat for the Clerical party. In all 
questions which arise under the Austrian monarchy, one 
must continually deal with the personal character of the 
monarch. So long as he lives, there will probably never 
be any serious break in the harmony of the Empire, 
although there will be from time to time furious political 
disputes and sharp Cabinet crises. 


® 

GENERAL NeEws,—Ex-Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii 
has been arrested on a charge of having conspired against 
the present Government; it is reported that arms, powder, 
and dynamite were found concealed at her residence ; it is 
generally believed that she will bé expelled from the coun- 
try. The revolutionists in Colombia have been defeated 
in an engagement with the Government troops ; the States 
of Tolima and Cundinamarca are those in revolt, and the 
rebels have sympathizers in Santander and elsewhere ; the 
Causes seem to be mainly personal political intrigues. 
The quarrel between Mexico and Guatemala described 
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last week is in a fair way to be settled either by arbitration 
or mutual agreement. In Norway the Cabinet under 
Emil Stang, the Conservative, has resigned. A Feder- 
ation Conference is in session in Australia. In New- 
foundland Sir William Whiteway has been trying without 
success to form a Ministry. Judge Ebenezer R. Hoar, 
who died in Concord, Mass., on Thursday of last week, at 
the age of seventy-nine, served in Congress as a Repub- 
lican (1873-75), was Attorney-General under President 
Grant, and was a member of the Joint High Commission 
which negotiated the Treaty of Washington in 1872; he 
also held judicial offices in the Massachusetts courts for 
many years. A celebration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Peabody, the philanthropist, is 
to be held on February 18 at his birthplace, Peabody, 


Mass, 
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The Financial Situation 


If there were a run on a bank, and it were threatened with 
insolvency, and the directors were not agreed among them- 
selves as to the cause of the run, it is certain that they 
would not wait until they had discussed and settled that 
question. Before adjourning they would give the proper 
officer authority to borrow money enough to meet the 
immediate exigency. When the crisis was past, they would 
consider the larger question and what measures to take to 
prevent panic and a run on their bank in the future. 

This is the plain duty of the present hour. The Presi- 
dent has made a serious mistake in asking Congress to 
adopt any legislation for permanent relief. The differ- 
ences of opinion as to the cause and the remedies are too 
serious and too radical to be settled between now and the 
4th of next March. Some think the crisis is due to gold 
monometallism, others to silver coinage; some that we 
should retire our non-interest-bearing notes and substi- 
tute interest-bearing bonds, others that we should increase 
our non-interest-bearing notes and decrease our interest- 
bearing bonds ; some that we should increase our taxes 
and so our income, others that our difficultiés are due to 
over-taxation. These questions cannot be answered in 
thirty days ; the problems are too serious and too perplex- 
ing to be solved offhand. They cannot be answered by the 
present Congress, since it is almost certain that the next 
Congress would reverse the answer, whatever it might be. 

Under such circumstances the duty of Congress is per- 
fectly plain. It is to abandon the ambitious attempt to 
furnish a permanent remedy; to leave that to the next 
Congress ; and to provide immediate relief. Two methods 
of relief are possible, and the responsibility of determining 
which is the wiser rests on and should be borne by Con- 
gress, not by the Executive. 

We have plenty of gold to pay all obligations declared 
on their face to be payable in gold; and plenty of gold and 
silver to pay in coin those notes which are on their face 
payable in coin, and by the act which created them are 
payable in gold or silver at the option of the Government. 
Our reserve is disappearing because the Government 
chooses to pay these notes in gold, not in silver. The 
first duty of Congress is to determine whether they shall 
continue to be so paid in gold. It might instruct the 
Treasury to pay them in silver, in which case the gold 
reserve would no longer be drawn upon by coin notes. 
It might instruct the Treasury to continue to pay them in 
gold at the option of the holder. In that case it would 

















be its plain duty to provide the gold by an act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury so to pay them. 
The issue is a perfectly simple and a perfectly plain one. 
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First, let Congress decide whether the Treasury has on 
hand the resources to meet its present obligations. If it 
may}pay its coin notes in silver, its resources are adequate. 
If public interest requires that they be paid in gold, Con- 
gress should authorize the Secretary to borrow the gold. 
These two questions Congress ought to decide, and in this 
order. It has no right to shuffle with them and shirk its 
responsibility. These two questions decided, all other 
questions should be left to the consideration of the next 


Congress. 
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Concerning Remedies 


Four methods have been suggested for preventing a 
repetition of such a strike as has for over two weeks barri- 
caded the public streets of the city of Brooklyn, deprived 
the public of its necessary means of transportation, turned 
the usually peaceful city into an armed camp, and imposed 
a heavy financial burden on the city, to say nothing of the 
personal losses to the corporations and the men. 

The first is to “fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer ;”’ to continue to leave the streets in the possession 
and control of private corporations; to continue to leave 
them to make what contracts they can with their men; to 
continue to forego transportation when the companies and 
the men cannot agree ; and to continue to saddle ourselves 
with the cost of maintaining a camp in the city whenever 
the corporation and its men get into a dispute, in the faith 
that, after a few lessons, the criminal classes will learn 
that rioting is dangerous business, and will not repeat the 
lawlessness. 

The second plan is for the Government to leave the city 
railroads to be owned and operated by private corporations, 
but to bring them under more direct governmental control ; 
to provide some tribunal to which men in the employ of 
the corporations can present real or fancied grievances ; to 
give such tribunal power to enforce its decrees; and at the 
same time to make it a penal offense for any employee 
of such a corporation to leave its employment without 
adequate notice. 

The third plan is that which New York City has voted 
to adopt in its new rapid-transit scheme: to procure, by 
purchase or by original construction, the railway lines, and 
to lease them for operation to private corporations, under 
such conditions as will secure to the Government a right 
of control over all questions likely to affect seriously the 
public welfare. This plan is also pursued in some English 
cities. But in England it is gradually giving way to— 

The fourth plan, which is for the city to both own and 
operate its street railroads. Where this method has been 
adopted, as it is now, not only in Glasgow, Birmingham, 
and Manchester, but in other smaller English cities, the 
financial results have been good; the receipts have not 
only paid all the operating expenses and the interest on 
the borrowed capital, but. have also provided a sinking 
fund out of which the debt can be gradually paid; the 
fares have been reduced; conveniences for the public, 
especially for the working classes, have been increased ; 
and the hours of labor of the emp!oyees have been reduced. 

In our judgment, the first of these plans is the worst, 
and the last is the best. The experience of English cities 
goes far to demonstrate that this will be the ultimate 
method adopted everywhere by the Anglo-Saxon race in 
dealing with the problem of city railroads; and we are of 
the opinion that the sooner our American cities adopt this 
method the better. We believe that it will remove all 
danger of serious strikes, will secure better public service 
at less cost to the public, and will minimize that public 
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corruption which the present system has fostered to so 
frightful an extent. 


Professor Tyler and Amherst 


Every Amherst graduate will warmly welcome the new 
edition of Professor William S. Tyler’s history of Amherst 
College which has just been published,’ and many other 
college men will find a lively interest in it. The volume, 
well printed and embellished with numerous portraits and 
with engravings of Amherst’s grounds and buildings, de- 
scribes a college of a type through which New England has 
put her impress upon the whole country. 

Institutions like Amherst and Williams—both country 
colleges, both ideally situated amid inspiring scenery, 
both representing New England sturdiness, intelligence, 
and energy, both opposed to half-fledged universities, both 
cherishing valued traditions as to social life—have a unique 
value and influence on American education. 

First of all, we find in them that exquisite paternal spirit 


which, in the hands of men like Professor Tyler and Presi-. 


dent Hopkins, never degenerated into mere police control. 
Fifty years ago it was, indeed, true that the relation of the 
faculty of a college to the students was far more genuinely 
paternal than it has been since or is likely to be again. 
But, narrow as some of the ideas undoubtedly were, there 
is a distinct personal and moral effect impossible in a 
university in which the relations between teachers and taught 
are necessarily slight and occasional. 

Again, the fraternal spirit is developed at such colleges 
as nowhere else. In colleges where the conditions of the 
place are not favorable to dissipation and are favorable 
to intimate companionship, men see each other, not as 
men alone, but as brothers. Every one knows every one 
else by a Christian name, or, better yet, by some nick- 
name. This comradeship is doubled in intensity by the 
open-house, secret-society system. 

The story of the early customs, struggles, and con- 
quests at Amherst reads like ‘a tale that is told.” From 
1821 to 1833 morning prayers and the morning recita- 
tion were held before breakfast. In the latter year, how- 
ever, a change looking to greater convenience was decided 
upon. Accordingly, the bell for morning prayers was 
fixed at a quarter before five in summer, and a quarter 
before six in winter! Such Spartans were the ones to 
plod on undismayed by the repeated refusal of State grants. 
Two appropriations of $25,000 eich and one of $2,500 
make up the history of grants from Massachusetts to 
Amherst—hardly a third part of what the State has 
donated to Williams, and not a tithe of what it has given to 
Harvard. 

With every one of Amherst’s Presidents save the first, 
Professor Tyler has had a personal friendship, and has 
had intimate Faculty associations. He presents these 
Presidents in succession to the readers of his history, 
somewhat as Helen introduces the heroes of Greece in the 
Iliad. Presidents Moore, Humphrey, Hitchcock, Stearns, 
and Seelye made a noble line and an inspiration for the 
present incumbent, Dr. Gates. Under the latter’s adminis- 
tration Amherst ought to rise even higher in both material 
and moral prosperity. The College has now 36 men in 
the Faculty, and 434 students. It is a surprising fact that 
the largest number of students at any time previous to 
1870 was in 1836. The story of the hard times between 
those two years is graphically told, and, as Dr. Storrs says 


1A History of Amherst College, during the Administrations of its first five 
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in his introductory note, “it seemed now and then as if the 
College must sink under the strain.” : 
More than one-third of the entire number of Amherst 
graduates have become ordained clergymen, but the relig- 
ious life of the College has never been mawkish, unmanly, 
emotional ; the last chapter of this book, describing that life, 
is of especial interest. The decline in “revivals” is due, 
thinks our author, to a change in form and manner rather 
than in principle and spirit. Work, not words, is the wel- 
come characteristic of religious awakening nowadays. No 
one but Professor Tyler has such special privileges for the 
authorship of this work. He is a son of Amherst. He 
was graduated in 1830. For two years he was a tutor in 
the College. He was the second of Amherst graduates to 
be appointed to a Professor’s chair, and in 1836 became 
Professor of Greek for his beloved Alma Mater, a position 
he held continuously until two years ago, when he retired 
from active service to become professor emeritus. Through 
the long years of College poverty and the brighter ones of 
College prosperity, Professor Tyler has labored on with a 
loyalty and a charm of personality which have endeared 
him to every Amherst student. Now, at the age of fourscore 
and four years, he is one of the oldest living teachers of 
Greek and Latin literature in this country. In these days, 
when philology, and prosody, and terminology, and the value 
of accents and treatises on the digamma, and all the other 
technicalities of the grammarians and lexicographers, have 
repelled the average college student from Homer and 
Plato, from Pliny and Horace, it is refreshing to recall 
that Professor Tyler taught the classics as literature, not 
as exact sciences. If his methods and his spirit could be 
more generally found in the latter-day college lecture-room, 
we should have a revival of the study of the classics. The 
most important function of the small American college is, 
it seems to us, to cultivate a love for literature, a desire 
to know the best that has been thought and said in-the 
world. Professor Tyler deserves especial honor because 
his long and successful life has been devoted.to the cherish- 
ing and maintenance of this great function of education. 


% 
The Reflex of Influence 


One of the greatest temptations men and women of strong 
mind have to fight is the temptation to control the wills of 
those about them; to compel unconsciously a blind fol- 
lowing that neither questions nor analyzes causes, motives, 
or objects. A double injury is wrought. The stronger 
become the arbitrary; the weaker become less capable 
of independence of thought or action. Blind following is 
not complimentary to the one who leads. True strength 
trains to independence; and it strives the harder to 
secure this as its possessor sees the inevitable interruptions 
of life and death. The leader who builds well does not 
forget to use all the knowledge the world has to give him, 
and calculates the resistance that his structure must with- 
stand. The men and women who do most for their fellows 
are those who train them to study, to think, and to weigh, 
without prejudice, every question presented for decision. A 
second temptation peculiar to people of strong wills is the 
temptation to mold the lives of those about them; they are 
always advising, planning, discussing, deciding questions 
which keener perception would show them were remote from 
their province.. Uncontrolled strength of will may become 
intrusion. It is possible to force ourselves into the lives 
of others and assume relations which are a positive insult 
to the divinity that lies within every man. 


A man said to his slave, “I am your master no longer: I make 
you free.” “No, master,” said the slave ; “ my work is not oppress- 
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ive, and I fare well; and in being a slave I feel no degradation.” 
“ But,” said the man, “I feel the degradation of being your master: 
you are free.” — The Century. 


To put into a life impulses that give it freedom, and 
move it toward its highest possibilities, is to work as a 
servant of God. To train the will as well as the mind, to 
awaken spiritual ambition, to rouse to independent activity 
another soul held in the bondage of ignorance, of weak- 
ness, of blind love, is to be the herald of redemption. On 
the other hand, to hold a human mind a slave to personal 
leadings, and to blind acquiescence in a stronger will, 
means slavery of master and follower, and shows but a faint 
comprehension of the true relation of man to man. 


ie 


Editorial Notes 


—The death of Judge Hoar, of Concord, removes one of the few 
remaining figures associated with the great days of that charming little 
town. Judge Hoar, in his integrity, his culture, his wit, his gift of 
satire, and his sturdy independence, was a fine type of the old-time 
New Englander. 

—Last year was a period of abnormal activity among English ghosts 
and apparitions. According to the latest report of the English Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research, no less than 1,684 disembodied spirits 
were seen by its correspondents during the last twelve months. Eng- 
land is certainly becoming a much livelier country than at any time in 
its past history. 

—In our review of Mr. Pickard’s biography of Whittier, the types 
made us call him a “ Unitarian” instead of a Trinitarian. In the 
printer’s behalf we must admit that the “ copy” was blind and that the 
sentence immediately following the word Trinitarian—namely, “ God is 
one”—helped to mislead. From which it appears that the printer’s 
devil sometimes makes havoc with the soundest theology. 

—The gallant and chivalrous General Breckinridge, of Kentucky, 
gave another illustration of knighthood in the House of Representa- 
tives last week when he made a personal attack upon another member 
and provoked a free fight in one of the aisles of the House. The 
sooner such cheap and vulgar imitations of the spirit of chivalry 
and of the standards of a gentleman are treated with the contempt 
which they merit, the better for the country. 

—Tammany has tried for years to give the impression that New 
York City could not be clean, thus laying upon natural conditions the 
responsibility for its own incompetence. Colonel Waring, during the 
last two weeks, has shown that New York can be clean. To the utter 
amazement of old New Yorkers, he has dealt successfully with the 
remains of two falls of snow. The streets have been cleared of the 
great piles almost as if by magic, and the old Tammany sophistry has 
gone to the four winds, where it is hoped that Tammany itself will 
remain. 

—Those who have been depressed by the current accounts of South- 
ern lynchings, and have grown a little disheartened about the future 
of the “color-line question” in the South, will find plenty of good 
cheer and hopeful promise in the article about Berea College, by one 
thoroughly acquainted with its history, printed elsewhere in this issue. 
In a recent private letter President Frost said: “ Have been busy all 
day helping our poorer students arrange their finances for the term 
which opens to-morrow. One son of an ex-rebel came sixty miles driv- 
ing a cow which he wishes to exchange for an education!” This inci- 
dent alone demonstrates the value of Berea College, and ought to 
bring it a good-sized check. Those generous people who have not yet 
decided upon all their philanthropic investments for the year may 
put some of their money into Berea College with confidence that the 
returns will be good and their interest high. 

—At the dinner of the Methodist Social Union at the St. Denis 
Hotel in this city, on Friday evening of last week, the religious press 
was largely represented. Informal speeches were made by Mr. H. M- 
Robinson, of the New York “Observer ;” by Dr. Buckley, of the 
“ Advocate,” who was characteristically vivacious and witty, taking 
all the toasts in succession as his theme; and by Dr. Bradford, of The 
Outlook, who commented upon the service of the religious press in 
developing higher standards of Christian activity. Mr. Elliot, of the 


“ Evangelist,” very entertainingly answered the question, “Should 


Religious Papers Earn Money?” Mr. Mabie spoke on Sound Rela- 
tions to Literature, and emphasized the demands which ought to be 
made upon writers in the matter of sane, wholesome, and true views of 
life. Letters were read from Dr. Field and Dr. Stoddard. Mr. Bridg 


man and Mr. Whittemore, of the “ Congregationalist,” Dr. Carroll, of 
the “ Independent,” and other men weil known in connection with the 
religious press, were present. 
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Caste Preyudice Outflanked 


An Experiment of Twenty-nine Years at Berea College 


Y making us all white, or all black, the Lord 
might have saved us a deal of trouble. The 
distinctions of race and color, however, exist-- 
ing, we are bound, to deal with them in a Chris- 
tian way. The prejudice against the negro 
which is entertained by many estimable peo- 
ple is not the only manifestation of its kind. 

It is a part of the “ total depravity ” of our nature to enjoy 
having somebody to despise! To have a fellow-creature 
to look down on is almost as good as to occupy an exalted 
position ourselves. Most heathen nations have a prejudice 
against members of other tribes, and this savage instinct, 
surviving in the school-boy and the school-girl, shies many 
a stone and points many a finger. 

At the North the negro is a rarity and a gazing-stock. 
His strangeness in a sense repels us; a dark skin is asso- 
ciated with dirt. The average Northerner can- 
not avoid the feeling that he would prefer not 
to have a colored cook. But this feeling is 
soon worn off by usage, and is wholly unknown 
at the South. 

There a new feeling arises—not repulsion 
nor aversion, but caste. It is an arbitrary rule 
that the white man’s superior rank must be 
signalized in certain conventional ways. White 
and black may ride in the same wagon, but 
not in the same carriage ; they may hoe in the 
same field, but may not recite in the same 
class ; the black man may stand behind the 
white man’s chair at table, but he may not sit 
by his side. This caste is really only conven- 
tionality. , 

Evidently it is more desirable to break down 
this artificial caste feeling at the South than the 
“feeling of strangeness” which confronts‘the 
negro at the North, and probably it is easier 
todo. One of the reasons why people are so 
strenuous in maintaining the etiquette of caste 
is their consciousness of its insecure foundation. 

Of course the caste feeling, sanctified by 
tradition, is now reinforced by memories of 
slavery, and by the fact that the masses of the 
colored people must be ranked low on any 
social scale ; but this will not be the case for- 
ever. 

A Virginia lady, now of Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, related to the present writer an inter- 
esting experience. Circumstances forced her 


to call upon a colored neighbor. ‘“ Entering the par- 
lor,” she said, “I found the same books of devotion 
on the table which are in my own parlor. Conversation 
showed that my neighbor was interested in the same 
temperance and missionary work in which I was inter- 
ested. We were soon consulting about common neigh- 
borhood interests. I could not call that person a ‘nigger ;” 
I had to call her ‘Sister Jones.’ ” 

The purely artificial nature of Southern caste is shown 
by the exceptions to its general rules. A white lady must 
not ride in the same carriage with a colored person, unless 
the colored person goes to drive, or in some other servile 
capacity. In Kentucky colored people may not ride in the 
same railway coach with white passengers (a privilege 
which they enjoy in Virginia and the Carolinas), but a 
bright colored woman will borrow a baby from a white 
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neighbor, and with that child in her lap she may ride 
‘among the white passengers without offense! The present 
writer has himself loaned a child for this purpose. 

Yet in this very State of Kentucky, which contains the 
strongest survivals of aristocratic spirit—an aristocracy 
which did not suffer by war as did that of Virginia—exists 
the best practical refutation of caste theories to be found in 
the world. Berea College, in Madison County—the heart 
of the State, where the “blue grass” and the “moun- 
tains’ meet—was founded among anti-slavery Kentuck- 
ians some time in the fifties. Its supporters gave abundant 
proof that they possessed the virtue which the South best 
appreciates—courage. The College attained large repute 
before the war. Forcibly suspended in ’59, it was again at 
work before the war ended, and in 1865 admitted its first 
colored student. The heavens grew black around it, but 
they did not fall. A thousand horrors were earnestly 
predicted, but they did not come to pass. 

Twenty-nine years is quite a long period for an experi- 
ment, and, while Bereans are modest in laying down uni- 
versal rules, they may be permitted to record their own 
experience. 

1. There have been no collisions between the races ; 
there are no more “ unpleas- 
antnesses”’ between white 
students and colored than 
between white students and 
white. 

2. There has been no ten- 
dency toward ‘“amalgama- 
tion ;” far fewer mulatto chil- 
dren are born within the 
sphere of Berea’s influence 
than elsewhere in the South. 
No Berea student is known 
to have married a person of 
the other race. 

3- White people are eman- 
cipated from the caste feeling. 
Newcomers often show this 
feeling, but it gradually wears 
off. No denunciation is per- 
mitted, no red rag flaunted in 
the face of prejudice. But 
each student is treated accord- 
ing to his merits. We do 
not assert the brotherhood of 
man—we assume it. 

The process was illustrated 
in the case of the son of an 
ex-rebel who was recently 
placed in one of our model 
schools. The first time a 
colored boy sat beside him he 
flushed up and changed his seat. For some time the 
teacher took pains to enable him to avoid such propinquity ; 
but at the end of the third week she was relieved from 
anxiety by seeing him, in the eagerness of an animated 
lesson, change his seat to allow that same colored boy to 
look over on his book! 

4. Colored people are greatly benefited by this oppor- 
tunity to compete with others, and to stand on the basis 
of manhood and merit. A prominent Southerner recently 
said: “I can tell a Berea nigger the moment he comes 
into my office ;.he is neither cringing nor obtrusive.” 

The great need of the colored race is for a few self- 
possessed leaders. Berea graduated a young colored man 
last June who had been in the school for ten years. His 
parents were slaves. His attainments would secure a 
degree at Amherst or Yale. He begins his work as Prin- 
cipal of an academy for colored youths, and possesses the 
respect and friendship of a wide circle of white acquaint- 
ances. 

It has been a series of special providences that has 
enabled Berea to make this auspicious breach in the walls 
of caste. 
mainly by Southerners, and is regarded by the people as a 
native growth. Its white students, who constitute a ma- 
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First of all stands the fact that it was founded - 
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jority, are drawn largely from old anti-slavery Kentucky 
families and from the loyal “mountain whites,” who are 
quite superior to those found in North Carolina, with a 
growing contingent from the North and from the families 
of ex-slaveholders and ex-Confederates. The school is of 
the nature of a “ college settlement,” with a small body of 
college students, and with normal and industrial depart- 
ments which reach all classes of people. The number in 
all departments last year was four hundred and eighty-six. 

Berea is not a school of one idea. The education of 
the mountain whites—and we owe them something for 
holding Kentucky in the Union—and the effacing of sec- 
tional lines by the mingling of students from the North 
and the South, are prominent features in its mission. It 
is located in a region where board—the chief item in se- 
curing an education—can be provided at rates which make 
a college course “ cheaper than staying at home.” Sunday- 
school, evangelistic, and temperance work are pressed 
with enthusiasm. The work of the institution as a solvent 
of caste prejudice could not be effected if conscious atten- 
tion were mainly directed toward that end. 

Its location is an ideal one, near the historic Boone’s . 
Gap, and the college buildings are among the best in the 
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State. ‘Lincoln Hall” was the gift of Mr. Roswell C. 
Smith, of the Century Company, and Mr. S. D. Warren, 
of Boston. ‘“ Howard Hall” is named after the famous 
A .“ model house,” designed to show what the 
home of a family of small means may be, and thus assist in 
developing that “‘ middle class’ so conspicuously absent in 
the South, has just been erected, and is the headquarters 
for instruction in domestic industry. The students’ print- 
ing-office does work of the best quality. The young men 
are now building a new shop for manual training. Means 
are needed to repair the tabernacle in which thousands 
gather for Commencement, so that it may serve for a gym- 
nasium and a winter auditorium, as well as for small build- 
ings for laboratory work and for music. 

The great need is for friends who will provide endow- 
ment, and, until this is secured, money for current expenses. 
The death of a considerable number of steady supporters | 
has made this need urgent. 

The school is controlled by a Board of ‘Trustees repre- 
senting different religious bodies; among them the Hon. 
Darwin R. James, of Brooklyn, Dr. A. P. Foster, of Boston, 
Mr. Walter Crafts, of Columbus, O., and Mr. William A. 
Gamble, of Cincinnati. 

Berea has been less prominently before the public since 
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the death of its honored President, Dr. E. H. Fairchild, 
but is making rapid advances under President Frost, and 
has the unqualified indorsement of those who know most 
of the South. General Armstrong said that Berea was 
‘“‘the only spot where the lion and the lamb have lain down 
together.” George W. Cable describes it as “the most 
complete and important experiment of its kind in America.” 
Dr. A. D. Mayo, after repeated visits on educational 
errands to every Southern State, says that, with due regard 
to its history and diverse opportunities, “of all the schools 
which have undertaken the mighty problem of lifting up 
this immense region to the higher civilization, none is so 
favorably situated, or to-day in so good condition to ac- 
complish a great work, as Berea College.” Certainly its 
record will be noted with attention and its progress watched 
with interest by all who believe that “the thoughts of men 
are widened” by revolving years. 


Some Memories of Christina Rossetti 


By Katharine Tynan Hinkson 


It is about nine years ago since I first saw Christina 
Rossetti, whose passing away has left English poetry so 
incomparably the poorer. My personal knowledge of 
her came in this way. In the 
summer of 1885 I had published 
my first little volume of verse, 
‘* Louise de la Vallitre, and Other 
Poems.” By far the greater por- 
tion of it was written before I had 
ever read Dante Rossetti’s poems. 
I had looked at them in a librar 
in 1883 or ’84, but it was not tif 
April, ’85, that I possessed a 
precious volume of them. Well 
I remember buying it out of a 
very small allowance—the tremu- 
lous eagerness with which I darted 
into the book-shop and bought it, 
all in a flutter lest the things 
more urgently needed should 
clamor to be heard, and the in- 
tense delight with which I carried 
the volume home, hugging it to 

‘my breast. However, my poems 
were distinctly Rossettian, the 
critics declared, and one day a 
friend suggested to me that I 
should send them to Mr. William 
Rossetti. I was desperately afraid 
of being a bore, but I sent them 
nevertheless. A few days later I 
had a long letter from the distinguished critic, the kindness 
of which put me into the seventh. heaven. I remember 
how the sense of it hung about me like some delightful 
essence for days, sleeping and waking, for by this time 
I was under the spell of the poetry of the Rossettis, 
and the very name had a magic sound to me. He wrote: 
“The volume appears to me, on the whole, to be more 
indicative of an influence from my sister’s work than my 
brother’s. I mentioned the book to her yesterday, reading 
her your letter, and assured her that if she were to receive 
a copy of the book from you she would heartily like some 
things in it.” Mr. Rossetti sent me in the same letter auto- 
graph letters of his brother and sister, and also a list of 
photographs of Dante Rossetti’s pictures, from which he 
asked me to choose any half-dozen as a gift from him, mark- 
ing those in his opinion the most desirable for possession. 
I selected “The Girlhood of Mary,” “Dante’s Dream,” 
“ Proserpine,” ‘ Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon the 
Pharisee,” the portrait of Mrs. Rossetti and Christina, and 
a head of Rossetti himself. Imagine what this kindness 
meant to a young person just evolving towards a literary 
personality, but with as yet no distinctions from her sisters ! 
The photographs hang about me now as I write in a little 
Middlesex house, far away from the room in the Irish 
country which they once adorned. 
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From the Drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Redrawn with 
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I’m afraid this is very much about myself, and very little 
about Christina Rossetti. However, encouraged by Will- 
iam Rossetti, I sent her my little book. Her letter is 
before me as I write, in her large, clear, beautiful hand- 
writing. 

“Now, having read it,” she writes, “I can express sin- 
cere admiration for your poetic gift. But beyond all gifts 
I account graces, and therefore the piety of your work fills 
me with hopes far beyond any to be raised by music of 
diction. If you have honored my form by thinking it 
worth imitating, much more may I your spirit. I think 
you would have been charmed by our dear Gabriel if you 
had met him; so many were charmed and so many still re- 
member him. I am sending you my last little book, ‘Time 
Flies.’ I have ventured to write in it your name without 
the formality of ‘Miss ’—an omission I like towards myself 
often, so I hope you will not dislike it.” 

Numerous other letters passed between us. 
good many of these letters. Others I have put away beyond 
finding. I was in London the following winter, and visited, 
by invitation, the Rossettis, brother and sister. Mr. Ros- 
setti spent a couple of hours one afternoon exhibiting to 
me relics of his brother, and talking to me about him. 

It was a dark January evening when I went to Torring- 
ton Square—so long honored by the presence of Christina 
Rossetti. The “ square” isa long 
oval, very quiet though it is within 
a stone’s throw of Tottenham 
Court Road. It is in the melan- 
choly Bloomsbury district, and 
whenever I was there I thought 
the little Square gloomy, with its 
solid Georgian houses and the 
sooty London sparrows chatter- 
ing on the smoke-stained trees 
inside the inclosure. No. 30, 
where Miss Rossetti lived, struck 
me, when I went in, by its strange 
quietness ; it was a heavy, muffled 
silence which seemed to me after- 
wards to be part of the atmos- 
phere of the very old people who 
lived there—Mrs. Rossetti, then 
aged eighty-seven, and her sisters, 
the Misses Polidori. Miss Ros- 
setti lived for years in the most 
loving service to them, and but 
seldom went out. It was a sad- 
dening life, however sweetened 
by love and duty. 

When I went into the room 
where Miss Rossetti was, she 
came to meet me, and, after a 
cordial greeting, led me up to her mother, who sat in 
a big armchair by the chimney-corner, very bent, but 
regarding us out of bright, alert eyes, full of interest. 
She had still the noble beauty, undimmed, which we see 
in her son’s portraits of her. I remembered how he 
wrote to her from Kelmscott—‘“‘ I have often thought of 
you since we last met ; always whenever my path in the 
garden lies by the window of that summer room at which 
I used to see your dear beautiful old face last summer.” 
Miss Rossetti at the time had a brisk and cheerful man- 
ner, which rather disappointed me because it was so 
unlike her poems. She trotted about busily and looked 
strong, though her face had the colorlessness of one who 
lives much indoors. I must have said to her that she 
was unlike what I had expected, because she said: “I 
was a very melancholy and mopy gir], but I am a genuinely 
cheerful old woman.” She made me talk that evening 
of my own affairs and thoughts—very much of my feeling 
for the beloved Gabriel. All the time she sat close to 
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her mother, whose delicate old hand rested on the arm 
of the chair, and now and again patted her daughter’s. 
Mrs. Rossetti listened with alert interest to my enthusi- 
astic talk, and, if she failed to catch anything, leaned to 
Christina to hear it repeated. After a time she grew 
tired, and Miss Rossetti led her away, asking me to stay 
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till she came back. When she returned she lit the candles, 
for the room was by this time full of the dusk, and showed 
me some of Gabriel’s pictures which were about the room. 
I remember a pencil-sketch of his young wife, asleep 
in an armchair. “ Poor little Lizzie!” sighed Miss Ros- 
setti; “I think she would have lived if her little baby had 
lived.” 

She lent me that evening, or some other, her own copy of 
“Cranford,” in the original brown cloth, and inscribed, 
‘“‘ Christina Rossetti, from. her affectionate uncle, G. Poli- 
dori.” She apologized for not giving me the book, mention- 
ing that it was a gift from a relative. She envied my not 
having read “ Cranford,” and sat with the book on her lap, 
opening it here and there, and laughing to herself over 
favorite bits. I remember the great, heavy lids which gave 
such a look of spirituality to the face. She did not look then, 
or at any later time, to me, as I have seen her looking in a 
photograph much printed since her death—old and re- 
laxed, telescoped, as it were, into herself. She held her- 
self quite upright and dignified; and the photographer 
must have found her some time when she was feeling old 
and weak. 

That evening, or some other, she also lent me her um- 
brella. I remember that it and “ Cranford ” were terrible 
responsibilities to my mind, and'I had much rather have 
faced the unexpected rain without an umbrella, or waited 
to learn my “Cranford ” till I could have found a copy 
less precious. The umbrella fully justified my misgivings, 
for, having made half a dozen futile attempts to leave it at 
Torrington Square, I was obliged, on the eve of my 
departure from London, to take a cab specially in order 
to deposit it. I told her this afterwards, and she was much 
amused. She wrote: 

“That sad story of an umbrella! I fear the trouble it 
occasioned you outweighed its merits. And all the time 
I had a second, too big for elegance, but by no means too 
big for utility. 
all misdeeds of myself and my umbrella.” 

The next time I saw Miss Rossetti was a wet September 
day of 1889. During those years of my absence from 
London her strongest link with earth, her mother’s life, had 
snapped. She was still, however, bright and cheerful, 
having still her two old aunts to encircle with love and ser- 
vice to their grave. I had meanwhile dedicated a book, 
“‘ Shamrecks,” to her and her brother. My own copy of that 
book, with her precious letter of thanks for the dedication 
inserted in it, was, alas! borrowed, with a promise of being 
most sacredly taken care of, and was never returned to 
me, I remember a phrase of hers in it: “I am not sure 
that I have one drop of Irish blood in my veins, but if I 
have it is a very warm one.” I remember that she talked 
of the poetry of other women that evening, and praised 
Mrs. Piatt’s; she also spoke of Mrs. Meynell’s poetry 
with admiration, saying that Gabriel had liked it greatly. 
She told me Americans often called to see her, and said, 
very simply, that a good many of her books were sold in 
America, and that in Messrs. Roberts, of Boston, she had 
found most kind and considerate publishers. She had 
written to me in the preceding year of failing health: 
“Now my juniors may take their turn and write. I do 
not know that there will be any more books from me, 
but should one emerge I dare say I shall be at least as 
gratified as my readers. But advancing age and failing 
health tell upon one: it will be a long while before you 
bow to the first drawback, and may it be at least an equally 
long while before you falter under the second. Though 
(as to myself) I am not strong, and I am more than con- 
tented not to be strong.” 

In the summer of ’92 Miss Rossetti had her first serious 
illness. I asked her in the following autumn for an auto- 
graph book, to be given as a prize at a bazaar in aid of 
aged and infirm school-teachers (I think) at Boston, in 
which a friend of mine was taking a leading part. She 
assented gladly, and sent us her “ Poems ” inscribed, and 
also a parcel of other books, which she asked me to send 
if I thought they would serve for the use of the bazaar. 

I saw her only once again, in the autumn of ’93. She 
had become a confirmed invalid by that time, and was only 
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waiting the summons to depart. The house was brighter 
and airier than I had ever seen it, and it was a brisk, beau- 
tiful day. Miss Rossetti lay on a sofa, and sat up to 
receive me when I came in, only reclining again at my 
earnest request. I had been asked to write something 
about her, and she was willing, for my sake, to help me. 
“‘ Now ask me whatever you want to know,” she said. But, 
divining a reluctance in her to be written about, I im- 
pulsively burst out with an assurance that I would write 
nothing if she did not really like it. She looked relieved. 
“Thank you,” she said ; “ that is kind. Now we can talk 
easily, and I shall not feel as if I were sitting to be photo- 
graphed.” I had then half an hour’s quiet conversation 
with her. I remember being struck by how little she 
knew of the London in which she had lived all her life. 
“ Ealing ?” she said, when I told her where my home was. 
“Is it Hammersmith way?” And I found that she had 
the vaguest idea of localities in this overgrown metropolis. 
She had lived a life like any nun—nay, more cloistered 
than many a nun. I asked her if she had not found it 
hard always to live in London. “I have missed the 
flowers,” she said. Once or twice in these latter years I 
had letters from her from Torquay, where she sometimes 
went to gather strength. The poor have lost a great 
friend, for the proceeds of her work went in her secret 
charities. i 

As she was saying “ good-by ” to me, she added, “ Write 
what you will of me when I am gone.” I have regarded 
her feeling, and tried to write only what I feel I may. I 
look at her letters now, and her inscriptions in these 
books to me, as one might look at the holy hand of a saint 
and martyr in a reliquary. Well was she named after our 
Lord himself, she who is now part of the Vision she was 
inspired to behold. 


Multitudes, multitudes, stood up in bliss, 
Made equal to the angels, glorious, fair ; 

With harps, palms, wedding-garments, kiss of peace, 
And crowned and haloed hair. 


They sang a song, a new song in the height, 
Harping with harps to Him who is Strong and True; 
They drank new wine, their eyes saw with new light, 
Lo, all things were made new. 


Tier beyond tier they rose and rose and rose 
So high that it was dreadful, flames with flames ; 
No man could number them, no tongue disclose 
Their secret, sacred names. 


As though one pulse stirred all, one rush of blood 
Fed all, one breath swept through them myriad-voiced, 
They struck their harps, cast down their crowns, they stood 
And worshiped and rejoiced. 


Each face looked one way like a morn new-lit, 

Each face looked one way towards the Sun of Love ; 
Drank love and bathed in love and mirrored it, 

And knew no end thereof. 
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Love’s Mistakes 


The life-work of Farmer Millsap’s wife was over. Like a 
head of wheat fully ripe, she was about to be gathered in by the 
grim harvester. ‘ Obadiah,” she said, in a feeble voice, as the 
end drew near peacefully and painlessly, “ you have been a good 
husband to me.” 

‘“‘T have tried to be,. Lucindy,” replied Farmer Millsap. 

“ You have laid yourself out to make things easy and com- 
fortable-like for me.” 

“T have always tried to do my sheer, Lucindy.” 

“ Obadiah,” she went on, “we've lived together fifty-five 
years, hain’t we?” 

“ We have.” 

“And ever since we were married you’ve eat all the bread- 
crusts, hain’t you?” 

“T,don’t deny it. Lucindy, I have.” 

“‘ You’ve eat the bread-crusts for fifty-five years, so’s I wouldn’t 
have to eat ’em, hain’t you, Obadiah?” ~ 

“T don’t deny it, Lucindy.” 

“ Obadiah,” said Farmer Millsap’s wife, after a pause, “ it was 
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the death of its honored President, Dr. E. H. Fairchild, 
but is making rapid advances under President Frost, and 
has the unqualified indorsement of those who know most 
of the South. General Armstrong said that Berea was 
“the only spot where the lion and the lamb have lain down 
together.” George W. Cable describes it as “the most 
complete and important experiment of its kind in America.” 
Dr. A. D. Mayo, after repeated visits on educational 
errands to every Southern State, says that, with due regard 
to its history and diverse opportunities, “ of all the schools 
which have undertaken the mighty problem of lifting up 
this immense region to the higher civilization, none is so 
favorably situated, or to-day in so good condition to ac- 
complish a great work, as Berea College.” Certainly its 
record will be noted with attention and its progress watched 
with interest by all who believe that “the thoughts of men 
are widened” by revolving years. 


Some Memories of Christina Rossetti 
By Katharine Tynan Hinkson 


It is about nine years ago since I first saw Christina 
Rossetti, whose passing away has left English poetry so 
incomparably the poorer. My personal knowledge of 
her came in this way. In the 
summer of 1885 I had published 
my first little volume of verse, a 
“‘ Louise de la Vallitre, and Other “pe / 
Poems.” By far the greater por- g 
tion of it was written before I had 
ever read Dante Rossetti’s poems. 
I had looked at them in a library 
in 1883 or ’84, but it was not till 
April, ’85, that I possessed a 
precious volume of them. Well 
I remember buying it out of a 
very small allowance—the tremu- 
lous eagerness with which I darted 
into the book-shop and bought it, 
all in a flutter lest the things 
more urgently needed should 
clamor to be heard, and the in- 
tense delight with which I carried 
the volume home, hugging it to 
my breast. However, my poems 
were distinctly Rossettian, the 
critics declared, and one day a 
friend suggested to me that I 
should send them to Mr. William 
Rossetti. I was desperately afraid 
of being a bore, but I sent them 
nevertheless. A few days later I 
had a long letter from the distinguished critic, the kindness 
of which put me into the seventh heaven. I remember 
how the sense of it hung about me like some delightful 
essence for days, sleeping and waking, for by this time 
I was under the spell of the poetry of the Rossettis, 
and the very name had a magic sound to me. He wrote: 
“The volume appears to me, on the whole, to be more 
indicative of an influence from my sister’s work than my 
brother’s. I mentioned the book to her yesterday, reading 
her your letter, and assured her that if she were to receive 
a copy of the book from you she would heartily like some 
things in it.” Mr. Rossetti sent me in the same letter auto- 
graph letters of his brother and sister, and also a list of 
photographs of Dante Rossetti’s pictures, from which he 
asked me to choose any half-dozen as a gift from him, mark- 
ing those in his opinion the most desirable for possession. 
I selected “The Girlhood of Mary,” “Dante’s Dream,” 
“‘ Proserpine,” “‘ Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon the 
Pharisee,” the portrait of Mrs. Rossetti and Christina, and 
a head of Rossetti himself. Imagine what this kindness 
meant to a young person just evolving towards a literary 
personality, but with as yet no distinctions from her sisters ! 
The photographs hang about me now as I write in a little 
Middlesex house, far away from the room in the Irish 
country which they once adorned. 
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Christina Rossetti 


From the Drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
permission of the Cassell Publishing Company. 


9 February, 1895 


I’m afraid this is very much about myself, and very little 
about Christina Rossetti. However, encouraged by Will- 
iam Rossetti, I sent her my little book. Her letter is 
before me as I write, in her large, clear, beautiful hand- 
writing. 

“Now, having read it,” she writes, “I can express sin- 
cere admiration for your poetic gift. But beyond all gifts 
I account graces, and therefore the piety of your work fills 
me with hopes far beyond any to be raised by music of 
diction. If you have honored my form by thinking it 
worth imitating, much more may I your spirit. I think 
you would have been charmed by our dear Gabriel if you 
had met him; so many were charmed and so many still re- 
member him. Iam sending you my last little book, ‘Time 
Flies.’ I have ventured to write in it your name without 
the formality of ‘ Miss ’—an omission I like towards myself 
often, so I hope you will not dislike it.” 

Numerous other letters passed between us. 
good many of these letters. Others I have put away beyond 
finding. I was in London the following winter, and visited, 
by invitation, the Rossettis, brother and sister. Mr. Ros- 
setti spent a couple of hours one afternoon exhibiting to 
me relics of his brother, and talking to me about him. 

It was a dark January evening when I went to Torring- 
ton Square—so long honored by the presence of Christina 
Rossetti. The “ square” isa long 
oval, very quiet though it is within 
a stone’s throw of Tottenham 
Court Road. It is in the melan- 
choly Bloomsbury district, and 
whenever I was there I thought 
the little Square gloomy, with its 
solid Georgian houses and the 
sooty London sparrows chatter- 
ing on the smoke-stained trees 
inside the inclosure. No. 30, 
where Miss Rossetti lived, struck 
me, when I went in, by its strange 
quietness ; it wasa heavy, muffled 
silence which seemed to me after- 
wards to be part of the atmos- 
phere of the very old people who 
lived there—Mrs. Rossetti, then 
aged eighty-seven, and her sisters, 
the Misses Polidori. Miss Ros- 
setti lived for years in the most 
loving service to them, and but 
seldom went out. It was a sad- 
dening life, however sweetened 
by love and duty. 

When I went into the room 
where Miss Rossetti was, she 
came to meet me, and, after a 
cordial greeting, led me up to her mother, who sat in 
a big armchair by the chimney-corner, very bent, but 
regarding us out of bright, alert eyes, full of interest. 
She had still the noble beauty, undimmed, which we see 
in her son’s portraits of her. I remembered how he 
wrote to her from Kelmscott—‘“ I have often thought of 
you since we last met ; always whenever my path in the 
garden lies by the window of that summer room at which 
I used to see your dear beautiful old face last summer.” 
Miss Rossetti at the time had a brisk and cheerful man- 
ner, which rather disappointed me because it was so 
unlike her poems. She trotted about busily and looked 
strong, though her face had the colorlessness of one who 
lives much indoors. I must have said to her that she 
was unlike what I had expected, because she said: “I 
was a very melancholy and mopy gir], but I am a genuinely 
cheerful old woman.” She made me talk that evening 
of my own affairs and thoughts—very much of my feeling 
for the beloved Gabriel. All the time she sat close to 
her mother, whose delicate old hand rested on the arm 
of the chair, and now and again patted her daughter’s. 
Mrs. Rossetti listened with alert interest to my enthusi- 
astic talk, and, if she failed to catch anything, leaned to 
Christina to hear it repeated. After a time she grew 
tired, and Miss Rossetti led her away, asking me to stay 
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till she came back. When she returned she lit the candles, 
for the room was by this time full of the dusk, and showed 
me some of Gabriel’s pictures which were about the room. 
I remember a pencil-sketch of his young wife, asleep 
in an armchair. ‘“ Poor little Lizzie!” sighed Miss Ros- 
setti; “I think she would have lived if her little baby had 
lived.” 

She lent me that evening, or some other, her own copy of 
“Cranford,” in the original brown cloth, and inscribed, 
“ Christina Rossetti, from her affectionate uncle, G. Poli- 
dori.” She apologized for not giving me the book, mention- 
ing that it was a gift from a relative. She envied my not 
having read ‘“‘ Cranford,” and sat with the book on her lap, 
opening it here and there, and laughing to herself over 
favorite bits. I remember the great, heavy lids which gave 
such a look of spirituality to the face. She did not look then, 
or at any later time, to me, as I have seen her looking in a 
photograph much printed since her death—old and re- 
laxed, telescoped, as it were, into herself. She held her- 
self quite upright and dignified; and the photographer 
must have found her some time when she was feeling old 
and weak. 

That evening, or some other, she also lent me her um- 
brella. I remember that it and “ Cranford ” were terrible 
responsibilities to my mind, and I had much rather have 
faced the unexpected rain without an umbrella, or waited 
to learn my “Cranford ” till I could have found a copy 
less precious. The umbrella fully justified my misgivings, 
for, having made half a dozen futile attempts to leave it at 
Torrington Square, I was obliged, on the eve of my 
departure from London, to take a cab specially in order 
todeposit it. I told her this afterwards, and she was much 
amused, She wrote : 

“That sad story of an umbrella! I fear the trouble it 
occasioned you outweighed its merits. And all the time 
I had a second, too big for elegance, but by no means too 
big for utility. I hope ‘Cranford’ is making amends for 
all misdeeds of myself and my umbrella.” 

The next time I saw Miss Rossetti was a wet September 

day of 1889. During those years of my absence from 
London her strongest link with earth, her mother’s life, had 
snapped. She was still, however, bright and cheerful, 
having still her two old aunts to encircle with love and ser- 
vice to their grave. I had meanwhile dedicated a book, 
“Shamrocks,” to her and her brother. My own copy of that 
book, with her precious letter of thanks for the dedication 
inserted in it, was, alas! borrowed, with a promise of being 
most sacredly taken care of, and was never returned to 
me. I remember a phrase of hers in it: ‘‘I am not sure 
that I have one drop of Irish blood in my veins, but if I 
have it is a very warm one.” I remember that she talked 
of the poetry of other women that evening, and praised 
Mrs. Piatt’s; she also spoke of Mrs. Meynell’s poetry 
with admiration, saying that Gabriel had liked it greatly. 
She told me Americans often called to see her, and said, 
very simply, that a good many of her books were sold in 
America, and that in Messrs. Roberts, of Boston, she had 
found most kind and considerate publishers. She had 
written to me in the preceding year of failing health: 
“Now my juniors may take their turn and write. I do 
not know that there will be any more books from me, 
but should one emerge I dare say I shall be at least as 
gratified as my readers. But advancing age and failing 
health tell upon one: it will be a long while before you 
bow to the first drawback, and may it be at least an equally 
long while before you falter under the second. Though 
(as to myself) I am not strong, and I am more than con- 
tented not to be strong.” 
__ in the summer of ’92 Miss Rossetti had her first serious 
illness. I asked her in the following autumn for an auto- 
graph book, to be given as a prize at a bazaar in aid of 
aged and infirm school-teachers (I think) at Boston, in 
which a friend of mine was taking a leading part. 
assented gladly, and sent us her “ Poems” inscribed, and 
also a parcel of other books, which she asked me to send 
if I thought they would serve for the use of the bazaar. 

I saw her only once again, in the autumn of ’93. She 
had become a confirmed invalid by that time, and was only 
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waiting the summons to depart. The house was brighter 
and airier than I had ever seen it, and it was a brisk, beau- 
tiful day. Miss Rossetti lay on a sofa, and sat up to 
receive me when I came in, only reclining again at my 
earnest request. I had been asked to write something 
about her, and she was willing, for my sake, to help me. 
“‘ Now ask me whatever you want to know,” she said. But, 
divining a reluctance in her to be written about, I im- 
pulsively burst out with an assurance that I would write 
nothing if she did not really like it. She looked relieved. 
“Thank you,” she said ; ‘that is kind. Now we can talk 
easily, and I shall not feel as if I were sitting to be photo- 
graphed.” I had then half an hour’s quiet conversation 
with her. I remember being struck by how little she 
knew of the London in which she had lived all her life. 
“ Ealing ?” she said, when I told her where my home was. 
“Is it Hammersmith way?” And I found that she had 
the vaguest idea of localities in this overgrown metropolis. 
She had lived a life like any nun—nay, more cloistered 
than many a nun. I asked her if she had not found it 
hard always to live in London, “I have missed the 
flowers,” she said. Once or twice in these latter years I 
had letters from her from Torquay, where she sometimes 
went to gather strength. The poor have lost a great 
friend, for the proceeds of her work went in her secret 
charities. 

As she was saying “‘ good-by” to me, she added, “ Write 
what you will of me when I am gone.” I have regarded 
her feeling, and tried to write only what I feel I may. I 
look at her letters now, and her inscriptions in these 
books to me, as one might look at the holy hand of a saint 
and martyr in a reliquary. Well was she named after our 
Lord himself, she who is now part of the Vision she was 
inspired to behold. 


Multitudes, multitudes, stood up in bliss, 
Made equal to the angels, glorious, fair ; 

With harps, palms, wedding-garments, kiss of peace, 
And crowned and haloed hair. 


They sang a song, a new song in the height, 
Harping with harps to Him who is Strong and True; 
They drank new wine, their eyes saw with new light, 
Lo, all things were made new. 


Tier beyond tier they rose and rose and rose 
So high that it was dreadful, flames with flames ; 
No man could number them, no tongue disclose 
Their secret, sacred names. 


As though one pulse stirred all, one rush of blood 
Fed all, one breath swept through them myriad-voiced, 
They struck their harps, cast down their crowns, they stood 
And worshiped and rejoiced. 


Each face looked one way like a morn new-lit, 

Each face looked one way towards the Sun of Love ; 
Drank love and bathed in love and mirrored it, 

And knew no end thereof. 
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Love’s Mistakes 


The life-work of Farmer Millsap’s wife was over. Like a 
head of wheat fully ripe, she was about to be gathered in by the 
grim harvester. ‘ Obadiah,” she said, in a feeble voice, as the 
end drew near peacefully and painlessly, you have been a good 
husband to me.” 

“‘T have tried to be, Lucindy,” replied Farmer Millsap. 

“ You have laid yourself out to make things easy and com- 
fortable-like for me.” 

“T have always tried to do my sheer, Lucindy.” 

“Obadiah,” she went on, “we've lived together fifty-five 
years, hain’t we ?”* 

“ We have.” 

* And ever since we were married you’ve eat all the bread- 
crusts, hain’t you?” 

“IT don’t deny it. Lucindy, I have.” 

“« You’ve eat the bread.crusts for fifty-five years, so’s I wouldn’t 
have to eat ’em, hain’t you, Obadiah ?” 

“IT don’t deny it, Lucindy.” 

“Obadiah,” said Farmer Millsap’s wife, after a pause, “it was 
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very kind of you. And, now, you won’t mind my telling you one 
thing, will you?” 

“No. What is it, Lucindy?” 

“ Obadiah ”—and there was a world of self-abnegation in her 
voice—‘“ I always was fond of bread-crusts.” — 777-Bits. 


The above, in a burlesque way, reveals one of the saddest 
tendencies of human affection—the tendency to useless 
self-sacrifice, where nothing is gained, and where the objects 
of self-sacrifice are all unconscious of the tribute daily, 
almost hourly, laid at their feet. 
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Frederick ‘‘ the Great”’ 
By Adela E, Orpen 


Frederick the Great sat uneasily in the middle seat of a 
third-class railway carriage. (His name was Frederick, 
and he was the biggest man in his regiment, hence his 
title.) He fidgeted, he looked this way and that, and then 
at last he burst out, not addressing anybody in particular: 

“I’m going home, I’m going home at last.” 

A lady in the corner smiled, and said, with a strong 
English accent, that that was a pleasant prospect. 

“ Ach, yes! I’m going home. I shall never leave it 
again. I have done all my traveling. I have been three 
years in the army. It is over now.” 

“Itis pleasant sometimes to travel,” said the lady, “ for 
then, you see, you have the joy of home-coming.” 

He paid no heed to her remark. 

“See, this is our valley. We are coming near now.” 

He forced his way to the window, and seemed to fill 
the carriage with his great broad shoulders. His rosy 
face and blond hair were thrust outside. 

“T shall see our house when we come through the next 
tunnel,” 

He stood up in the carriage, smiling down at all the pas- 
sengers, who now began, one and all, to take an interest 
in him. 

“There it is!” he shouted, as they emerged from the 
tunnel, ‘“ See it over there, with the white paling !” 

He caught hold of the English lady, who had been the 
only one to speak with him as yet, and dragged her to her 
feet. 

“Look! there is our house, and there is the house of 
Lina. I made that little house for her pigeons the sum- 
mer I went to the army. The father and miitterchen will 
be at the station. Lina came to see me off, and carried 
my sword, and laughed because she dropped it twice in the 
dust. Perhaps Lina will come to the station now to carry 
it back. There is miitterchen!” he shouted, catching sight 
of a fat littke woman running desperately towards the 
station. He slapped the English lady hard on the back 
with his big hand. “See how she runs! Eh, /iebes miitter- 
chen, dear little mother !” 

The English lady’s eyes were full of tears. 
because he had slapped her so hard on the back. 

“And the father! see, there is the father on the plat- 
form! Waiting already! , But I see not the Lina!” 

His voice fell from its joyous shout into a surprised 
= He was pulling down his bags from the luggage- 
rack, 

““You must not be surprised if Lina has not come to 
the station,” said the English lady, smiling athim. “You 
must go to see Lina this very evening. She will be ex- 
pecting you. Good-by, good-by, and good luck !” 

Frederick the Great shook hands with all his fellow- 
passengers. There were tears in his great blue eyes, and 
his boyish red lips were trembling. The English lady saw 
him throw his arms around a tall, white-haired old man 
and kiss him on both cheeks. Fat little mother came 


Perhaps 


panting up. He seized her in his arms and twirled around _ 


on the platform with her. For one moment in his joy he 
seemed to have forgotten Lina. 

“IT do hope Lina will be kind to him,” said the English 
lady to her companion as the train moved off. And long 
she thought of the big, boyish figure and the happy face 
of Frederick the Great as he sprang down on the platform. 
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He was at home now, and what did Lina say? Was she 
kind ? 


A great crowd was gathered upon the deck of an emi- 
grant ship steaming into New York. Some were dancing, 
some were shouting and singing, and others were trying to 
collect their goods and chattels into convenient form, 
The lively Irishmen were throwing their tin mugs over- 
board. 

‘“‘ Eh, begorra, an’ it’s silver we’ll drink out of now we’ve 
got to Ameriky !’’ said they, joyously. 

“ Well, Frederick,” said the steward, “so we are nearly 
in, my man. Have you friends to go to in New York ?” 

“I have an address in New York, but I go on to St. 
Louis.” 

“ Ach, yes! It’s a fine thing to travel. 
forth from Hamburg to New York. 
world.” 

** See, now, I hate to travel,” said the tall German to 
whom the steward spoke. It was Frederick the Great, of 
course. “I thought I had done with traveling when I 
went home after my service, but—” 

‘But what, old fellow?” said the steward, who had 
made great friends with the big German. They came from 
the same part of Bavaria. 

“At home was no longer home. Lina had gone away. 
See, her aunt died, she took a situation. She is nurse to 
the little children of an American lady ; that is why I ccme 
to America. I go to find the Lina and bring her back, 
if she will come. Then it will be home again, not else.” 

“* And where is Lina ?” 

For answer he took out an envelope and showed this 
address : 

Lina Kriiger, care of Mrs. Wentworth, 1925 I Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

‘Thou blessed heaven! but St. Louis is a long way off. 
If it was New York, now, I could go with you and show 
you the way. We don’t sail again until the fifthday. But 
St. Louis, and you speak no English—a thousand pities! 
But see, Frederick; I will go with you to the train. I tell 
the conductor to lock after you. They do much for the 
silver dollar. This is Saturday—bah! I forget—it is quar- 
antine. On Monday you land. On Wednesday you are 
at St. Louis.” 

“Halt there! not so fast,” said Frederick the Great. 
“*T march to St. Louis.” 

“ Du lieber Gott! You walk to St. Louis! 
hunderd thousand miles away.” 

“Not so far as that. It is three hundred and fifty miles 
—German miles—and I march good ten of our miles a day, 
and carry my rifle and arms and sack, too. Ob, yes; I 
learned to march in the army.” 

“‘ And why not go by train and be there on Wednesday?” 

“No, I cannot. I carry a pack, and I ama peddler. I 
make money in every march. [| arrive with a little fortune. 
Enough to take us back. If Lina comes, If she does not 
come, I want no more money for anything ever again.” 

“Nay, nay; think not of such a wicked Lina. Of 
course she comes back the little bride. And, mind, look 
for our ship. Remember the Swan. Bring the little bride 
back with us, and I make her so comfortable she thinks 
she is first class.” 


I go back and 
I never see the 


But it is 


“Mammy, mammy, see the big man! He is as big as— 
as St. Christopher, isn’t he? And I’ve asked him to come 
in and eat doughnuts with us, and he can’t talk one bit.” 

A little gray-eyed girl danced into her mother’s kitchen, 
pointing backwards over her shoulder at Frederick the 
Great. 

‘“‘Land o’ Goshen, child! you ain’t never asked a tramp 
into the house?” said her mother, lifting ten sticky and 
dough-covered fingers helplessly out of her pudding-basin. 

“He ain’t a tramp, mammy.” 

“How do you know?” 

“’Cause he smiled a smiley smile. Tramps only smile 
growly smiles, like Bruno when he’s going to bite.” 

“‘He’s a peddler, and they’re as bad.” 

“This one is nice,” said the child, with confidence. 


“ee 
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Frederick the Great, who was on the fourteenth day of 
his march, took off his hat and said : 

“ Bitte gnadige, Frau.” He always said that as he deftly 
undid his pack and spread the contents out to view. Peo- 
le never understood his words, but women liked his deep 
yoice, and children were taken by his smile that was smiley. 
His very muteness appealed to them. 

“Please, mammy, I want to buy a knife.” 

“No, Kitty, don’t waste your money on a knife.” 

“JT meant a thimble,” said Kitty, selecting one. ‘“ Are 
you a German?” she added, turning to Frederick the Great. 

“Ja, soldat,” said he. 

“What’s soldat?” said she. 

“Ja, soldat,” said he. 

“Soldat,” said Kitty, slowly. 
soldier. Ain’t it?” 

She thrust out her left arm stiff from the shoulder, 
screwed up her eyes, and brought up her right elbow. 
“Bang! shoot! gun! puff!” said Kitty. 

“Ja, ja,” said Frederick the Great, with a deep laugh. 
And then he gave them an example of German marching. 

“Oh, isn’t he funny ?—just as if he was made of wood 
and screws. Oh, I wish you would stay more !” 

Frederick the Great was rolling up his pack. 

“ Where are you going?” asked Kitty. 

“He can’t understand, child. What is the use of talk- 
ing to him ?”’ said her mother. 

“ But where are you going ?” asked Kitty, beseechingly. 

Frederick the Great pulled out that address in St. Louis. 

“Oh, he is going clear off to St. Louis. I sha’n’t ever 
see him again. Are you going to Lina?” 

“Ach, ja, Lina,” said he, softly. 

“Ts Lina nice? Is she your sister?” 

Frederick the Great undid his necktie, and, unfastening 
a gold locket from around his throat, showed the picture 
of a fair-haired, round-cheeked German girl. 

“Oh, that’s Lina? She looks nice. I'll send her some- 
thing,” said Kitty, tripping away. 

She came back with a picture of a little cottage, gabled, 
with snow on roof, and glass-glittering frost everywhere. 
A gigantic robin sat on an unknown tree in the foreground. 

“That’s for Lina, with my love,” she said, writing on 
ither name and message. 


“Oh, I guess I know— 


A slight snow was falling as Frederick the Great, free of 
his pack and with a heart as light as sunshine, strode down 
the long street in St. Louis. He had reached the end of 
his long march. Sixty-three days tramping, tramping, 
tramping. It was a long, long way, but he was at the end 
now. The gray twilight of a late November day was 
settling around him, but he felt it not. In an hour more 
heshould be with Lina. Her sweet voice would sound in 
his ear, and—oh, what a world of things he had to say to 
Lina! He could think of nothing, nothing but Lina, 
Lina! The falling snowflakes were like the petals of 
flowers, so cool and soft on his face. The shops were 
past, the dwelling-houses had begun. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-five! How often in his 
march had he pictured to himself this long street, with its 
two thousand houses so like each other, and nothing on 
the outside to distinguish Lina’s home from any other! 
She would be sitting behind the warm curtains in a room 
brightly lighted. He could see the light glint on her fair 
soft hair. Did she wear it in two long plaits still? Was 
she quite calm and undisturbed this evening? Did nothing 
whisper to her heart that Frederick was marching, march- 
ing towards her, having done the thousand miles ? 

Nineteen hundred! Only twenty-five more houses! 
How his heart beat! It was well that the snow fell faster, 
for it cooled his forehead. He felt all on fire. Nineteen 
hundred and twenty! He leaped forward. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-five! At last! But why 
so dark! Ach, ja, the curtains were thick! He had for- 
gotten. The snow felt suddenly so cold! oh, so cold! 
He mounted the steps. His heart thumped heavily. It 
choked him. He stood opposite the door and groped for 
the bell. Black windows, like eyes in a death’s head, 
glared hideously at him, freezing his heart’s blood. White, 
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scraggy fingers clawed at him in the windows. They 
seemed to drag him down to a black depth, where it was 
so cold, and the scraggy white fingers made the words 
To Let in the black windows. 


“A very singular case in the ward to-day, my dear; a 
man found almost frozen to death, half covered in snow, 
on the steps of one of those empty houses lower down the 
street.” 

“« Ah, poor wretch !—drunk, I suppose : overcome by the 
cold.” 

‘“* No,” said the doctor; ‘that’s the curious part of the 
thing. Not a sign of drink, past or present, on him. Such 
a splendid fellow, too!—six foot two, with chest like a 
Hercules, and such legs! You should see them—or, rather, 
you shouldn’t. Muscles of iron and tendons of whipcord, 
by Jove! Looks like a Greek athlete of the best period. 
Every organ sound as a drum; made to last till he is 
eighty.” 

‘“‘ Well, what’s the matter with him ?” said the doctor’s 
wife. 

“T don’t know.” 

‘What does he say ?” 

“ Nothing; he won’t answer any questions, but just 
stares with stony eyes and his teeth clenched as if with 
lockjaw.” 

The next day the doctor’s wife inquired : 

‘* How about the sick Hercules? Has he spoken? Is 


he better ?” 
“‘No; he’s not. He’s dying, by all the signs of the 
zodiac! And there’s nothing the matter with him. Con- 


found him, I believe it’s pure cussedness!” The doctor 
dashed his fur gloves down angrily. He was young and 
tender-hearted, and couldn’t bear to see his patients die. 

“Has he spoken? Can’t you find out his people? If 
he is dying, poor fellow, they should know.” 

“ Can’t find out anything except an address written all 
over in odd corners of his clothes on linen with marking- 
ink and sewed to the lining: 


Lina Kriiger, 
Care of Mrs. Wentworth, 
1925 I Street, St. Louis. 


That’s all, except a good pocketful of money—I forget how 
much—and an absurd card—Christmas card—written by 
a child—‘ Kitty to Lina, with her love.’” 

“Did you send to Mrs. Wentworth’s, at 1925? 
they know ?” asked his wife. 

“ That’s just the odd thing. 1925 is the empty house 
where he was found apparently dead.” 

“Then it’s a mystery, and I must find it out. I believe 
it’s a romance, and Lina was his wife, or Mrs. Wentworth, 
and he has come to make up the quarrel, or—or—’” 

‘*To murder them all,” said the doctor. ‘As you are 
making up a romance, why not have it nice and bluggy, 
you know.” 

“ Be quiet. 


Don’t 


I’m coming to the hospital with you.” 


“ There he lies, just like that ; a motionless stone image, 
with staring, hard-set eyes, and we can't do anything with 
him, except by main force get a little food sometimes be- 
tween those teeth of his,” said the doctor. 

“He looks like a German,” said the doctor’s wife. 
“Give me that address again.” She then turned to the 
sick man and ‘said, very slowly, in German: “ My friend, 
I’ve come to help you find Lina.” 

An electric shock passed through the figure. 
eyes became human. The set teeth unlocked. 

“‘ Ach, mein Gott/ Is it an angel that speaks ?” 

‘“‘ No, only a friend who wants to help you. 
must tell me all, so that I can.” 

The doctor’s wife understood German fairly well, but 
she was not equal to the torrent of words, broken by heart- 
rending sobs, that burst from the lips of Frederick the 
Great. It was long ere she understood clearly about the 
thousand-mile march with the cruel disappointment at the 
end, 

‘‘ My dear,” she said to the doctor, “it is like a fairy 


The stony 


But you 
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tale, such simple, whole-hearted love, such a great strong 
man, and dying all for love of his maiden dear. I never 
believed in German romance before, now I do. Lina shall 
be found and brought to him, if I have to put a rope around 
her and drag her.” 

“What if she doesn’t love him ?” 

“ Stuff! Every woman would love a man like that !” 

“ Hoighty-toighty! I’ll not let you into the ward again.” 


After all, they had not far to go, for Mrs. Wentworth had 
only betaken herself to 1920 I Street because the drains 
at 1925 were defective. The doctor’s wife soon discovered 
her, and told her the story of Frederick the Great, whereat 
she was greatly moved. 

“But Lina is such an unimpressionable girl. 
will fall short of his aspirations,” she said. 

‘‘ Never mind what she seems to us. She is Lina, and 
that is the whole worldto him, It suffices. His love will 
do all the rest.” 

“‘T hope, I do hope she will love him and say yes,” said 
Mrs, Wentworth, with great generosity, “‘ although she is 
the very best nursemaid I ever had or dreamed of, and I 
sha’n’t ever be suited with any one again, I know.” 

“She must say yes,” said the doctor’s wife, with 
the utmost firmness. “I won’t have him disappointed 
again,” 

“Lina, do you know of any tall, broad-shouldered Ger- 
man who would walk a thousand miles across America to 
find you?” said Mrs. Wentworth. 

* Nobody but Fritz would,” said Lina, with a quick 
catch of her breath and a blush. 

“Then, my dear, he is here. 


I fear she 


Go to him.” 


Frederick the Great and his little bride have gone back 
to their valley, and he declares that never will he travel 
again; that there is no happiness anywhere but in one’s 
own home where one was born. 


*% 
The Value of Rhythm in Health 


and Morals 


A bill will be presented to the New York Legislature 
during this session providing for military drill for all boys 
over eleven years of age in the public schools of the State. 
Teachers who have studied the physical development of 
the boys in our schools will fully appreciate the value of 
this movement. Few boys carry themselves well; slovenly 
gaits and stooped shoulders are the rule, not the excep- 
tion, and heads pushed in advance of the body are a too 
common sight. Physical training that will overcome these 
defects, which are in fact a physical limitation, is, and should 
be, gladly welcomed by intelligent teachers and parents. 
The moral training inseparable from military training at an 
early age is not as fully recognized as it should be. Obe- 
dience first becomes imperative, and then is recognized as 
a cardinal virtue on which depends advancement. Not in 
advance of companions, but with them in perfect time and 
rhythm, must every movement be made, or the individual 
soldier must feel, not only the condemnation of his su- 
periors, but of his equals; each is trained to feel the public 
sentiment that recognizes obedience as the first law of 
life. Obedience to a visible head, to a spoken order, to the 
demand of the community, in order to meet its approval, is 
the first step toward obedience to the invisible Head, the 
spiritual message, and the higher law of the trained con- 
science. Orderliness, the second step in military training, 
means attention to those finer details of dress and per- 
sonal appearance that lead to, when they do not proceed 
from, refinement. To the boys from homes where nice 
habits are not inculcated, the military drill becomes a two- 
fold educator. 

No person who saw the public-school boys in the Cen- 
tennial parade in New York can have failed to recognize, 
and if intelligent must have appreciated, the enthusiasm, 
the pride, the physical improvement, in the boys who had 
been well trained in the military drill. 
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Reading Newspapers ‘‘ for Keeps” 
By Amos R. Wells 


In front of me in the cars sat two business men. They 
bought their papers, as they had bought them every morn- 
ing for the last thirty years, and at once buried themselves 
in their voluminous folds. 

“ Aha!” exclaimed one, suddenly. 
ing a revolution in Brazil, I see.” 

“Um!” grunted the other. “ That so? 
anything about it.” 

That Brazilian revolution, which knocked poor Dom 
Pedro from his throne and overthrew the last monarchy 
on the American continent, changing into a republic the 
largest nation of South America and one of the largest of 
the world, was, in its character and results, one of the 
most interesting and important events of the century, 
and it had taken place six days before. Their newspapers 
had faithfully reported each of these days the startling 
occurrences, but these confirmed newspaper-readers had 
just seen it for the first time, and evidently didn’t care 
then, 

The whole world, it is often said, lies spread out before 
us in each copy of a daily paper. So it does; but how 
many see it? I run no risk at all in asserting that the last 
portions of the paper to be read are usually the columns of 
foreign news and the letters from foreign correspondents, 

Why is this? Because people are lazy. The newspaper 
has no space for a section of the lexicon, encyclopzdia, 
dictionary of biography, and gazetteer every morning, nor 
can the world part of the newspaper be read with any 
interest and permanent profit without these aids. 

A lazy man read a newspaper? He can read the mur- 
ders, suicides, fires, scandals, embezzlements ; but he can’t 
read the zews—the really new and fresh and important 
things. The first he knows he will stumble against such a 
term as Bundesrath. ‘‘ Now, what’s a Bundesrath? Is it 
an animal or a town?” Or he will strike Moukden, or the 
Transvaal, the Parish Councils, the Centrists, the Sofas, 
Ellesmereland, the Kara Sea, Greytown. 

To read the world in that newspaper, you see, he must 
do a little work. He must mark the words and allusions 
he does not understand, and the library must interpret the 
newspaper. 

I once knew a group of enterprising young folks who 
divided up the world among themselves, and set out to 
conquer the newspaper co-operatively. One looked out 
for Asia, one for Europe, one for America, and one for the 
rest of the world. Then they kept changing their fields. 
They met once a week and told each other the news, and 
soon they knew more of what was going on in the world 
than the oldest newspaper-reader in town. 

There’s no royal road to newspaper-reading. 

Don’t get the impression, though, that the meager col- 
umns devoted to foreign news are all that the newspaper has 
for your profit. Don’t skip the story of Congress and 
of your State Legislature. Do skip therein, however, the 
gossip, the empty political prognostications, the reports of 
parliamentary quarrels and repartee. Notice what bills 
are introduced. It is at this time that the newspaper gives 
an account of their purpose, henceforth referring to them 
merely by title ; so that, if you miss your information at the 
start, you are likely to flounder in confusion through the 
entire discussion of the bill. Notice what bills are passed. 
Read with care the speeches that are reported in full, the 
President’s messages, and similar matters. 

And then read the comments on all these that are given 
in the editorial pages. 

Throughout the whole keep a level head. Cablegrams 
from foreign countries are very costly, and therefore very 
curt. What you read of foreign news has been “ padded,” 
and not always wisely. The editorials are likely to be 
biased by personal or partisan prejudice. Learn to be the 
judge of what you read, and not its slave. 

Some weekly papers give magnificent reviews of the 
week’s news, that will set in their proper relationships all 
that you have been reading and clear up many a doubtful 
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int. An hour with such a weekly paper far more than 
doubles the value of a daily paper. 

There are other things of value in your morning “ Ga- 
zette”’ or ‘‘ Herald” or “ Journal.” There are the bio- 
graphical accounts of famous men when they die. There 
are extracts from the last magazines, that give us the 
cream of a score of valuable articles every day. There 
are book reviews, poems, accounts of eminent men, travel 
articles, descriptions of great commercial enterprises, 
scientific notes. All of these are well worth reading “ for 
keeps.” 

And when will you have time for all this? Why, bless 
you! all this occupies only a small part of your newspaper, 
and the larger portion of the mammoth sheet—the portion 
over which most men mull—I wouldn’t have you read at all. 

Never read newspapers unless you are able to skip the 
greater part of them. 

Measure up, and you will find that the most space in 
your newspaper is occupied by prize-fights, races, the 
theater, murder trials, accidents, fires, scandals, defalca- 
tions, and the like. Read these things “ by title,” as they 
read many of the bills in Congress. Learn the art of right- 
eous skipping, or your newspaper-reading will do you more 
harm than good. 

With this plan of reading newspapers, you will be de- 
lighted to see how rapidly your knowledge will grow. A 
reference, once mastered, unlocks a dozen others. An 
unfamiliar geographical allusion, investigated, gives vivid- 
ness to a score of paragraphs to come. You speedily begin to 
feel at home here and there, all overthe world. You have 
established a sort of proprietary right in Sierra Leone, and 
Behring Sea, and Siam, and Honduras, and a thousand 
other places. You can imagine, as you go about your 
tasks, something of what is happening in Constantinople, 
in the palace of the Czar, in the councils of Lord Rosebery, 
in Peary’s lonely camp up toward the Pole. 

And so your sympathies have expanded, your horizon 
has widened, your life has become enriched by a host of 
new and intense interests. Petty worries have less power 
to vex you, and narrow views have less power to dwarf 
your mind. While none the less a patriot, but a thousand 
times the more, you have become a genuine citizen of the 
world. 

Is it not worth while ? 


% 
Waste and Its Possibilities 


By Mary Willis 


Disinterested criticism founded on comparative knowl- 
edge is, or should be, always helpful. Mr. John Burns, 
the English labor agitator and Member of Parliament, has 
made a number of criticisms on conditions in America 
that will hold the attention of the thoughtful. Among 
the many is one on the waste of foods in our hotels and 
restaurants. He said: 


One thing I have noticed in all your restaurants and hotels. 
That is the wicked waste of untasted food that is sent away from 
the tables. I suppose it is due to the purely American custom 
of serving up on side dishes so many things that a man does not 
want and cannot eat. There is no such thing in England, to 
my knowledge. During the great dock strike I was one of a 
Committee to procure unused food from the hotels and res- 
tdurants for the benefit of hungry families of idle men. 1 found 
that there was very little waste there that did not come within 
the legitimate perquisites of the cook—drippings of fat, bones 
for grilling, and that sort of thing. But here in America I 
have noticed untasted food sent away from the tables that could 
hot possibly be used over again. It would furnish a rich feast 
for your starving cloakmakers if some system could be devised 
for collecting and distributing it. 


Years ago, at the time of a great labor depression in this 
country, a wise woman living in an Eastern city decided 
that she would put in operation a cherished idea for help- 
ing the poor who lived in her own ward or who asked for 
assistance in her ward. 


She called a meeting of her neighbors at her own house 
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and put her plan before them. They organized as a com- 
mittee to canvass the ward, visiting all the houses occupied 
each by one family. 

The plan was that each housekeeper should care for all 
the broken food from her table, providing vessels to hold 
the meats and vegetables apart from the breads, and a can 
for coffee and coffee-grounds, and should pay the sum of 
five or ten cents a week toward the rent of a room to be 
a distributing depot for food for the entire ward. No 
food of any kind was to be given at the door of any house. 
Each mistress was to pledge herself to interest her servants 
to co-operate to make the plan a success. A man with a 
specially devised push-cart called for the food each morn- 
ing. A competent woman took charge of the food at the 
depot, where one of the committee was on duty. In addi- 
tion to the room, a lot fenced in was hired near by, and 
several cords of wood were placed in the yard and some 
good saws bought. Every applicant for food worked so 
long a time in the yard, and then received a meal in 
exchange for his work, The wood was bought by the 
housekeepers. A committee made itself familiar with all 
the factories, stores, and opportunities for earning money 
in the ward, and each applicant was questioned as to his 
ability, training, and habits. Work was secured for many, 
and so wisely was this department of the enterprise con- 
ducted that an employers’ book was opened. Grocerymen 
secured helpers for the busy hours, men to do odd jobs about 
the house were secured, through the organization. Great 
care was exercised, the committee, when possible, taking the 
applicant to their own houses first to test the honesty and 
ability of each worker who could do inside work in a house. 
When the men’s employment department was in good run- 
ning order, the work for women was considered. A laundry 
under a trained laundress was opened in the basement ; 
and a beginning made with mending of clothes, darning of 
stockings, and finally that pretense at wage-earning, sewing 
rags for carpets and rugs that are never woven or sold. 
Woman’s labor is always the hardest to manage. 

A whole house was finally hired, the top floor being used 
as a dormitory for men who were temporarily homeless, 
These men paid ten cents a night. The interest grew; a 
wagon with a horse was necessary to make the food-col- 
lections. Food was sold to families who were in special 
need, at fair prices. Every effort was made on the one 
hand to utilize the waste, and on the other to preserve inde- 
pendent family life and the self-respect of the individual ; 
to get permanent work, when possible, for every able- 
bodied man and woman who made application for help ; 
to meet emergencies in a manner and spirit that would 
preserve the self-respect of giver and receiver. Naturally, 
the committee came to the conclusion that the major por- 
tion of the suffering’ was due to lack of training and thrift- 
lessness. They endeavored to overcome this, and in the 
endeavor the original intention of the organization was 
lost sight of, and the enterprise eventually failed. Educa- 
tion demands the best brains of practical educators. Sym- 
pathy with the poor and for them does not fit men and 
women untrained in the history of education, ignorant of 
its scientific theories, to devise systems that will over- 
come inheritance, environment, and the total lack of com- 
prehension by the sufferers of their own needs. The 
original purpose of this organization should appeal to the 
intelligent in every community where there are broad dif- 
ferences in financial standing. ‘There should be depots 
in every ward of large cities, either under municipal con- 
trol or citizens’ control, where the waste and intelligence 
of one portion of the community will contribute of its 
wealth to the necessity of poverty and ignorance. Ward 
association permits of personal knowledge and intercourse, 
and keeps the exchange human; prevents it becoming a 
machine with which no discrimination is possible. 

Mr. Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, London, said to the writer, 
in commenting on one of our organizations that has been 
severely criticised, and with varying degrees of justice: 
“ What a pity, when we devise a system, that we insist on 
its being perfect instead of permitting it to be human !” 

This straining after perfection of method or system in 
dealing with men, whether one or many, has wasted incal- 
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culably both men and money, and has frequently paralyzed 
individual effort. 


Pot-Hooks and Hangers 
A Story for Young Folks 


By Sophie Swett 
In Two Parts—II. 


When she was so small that she could only toddle to the 
throne and sit down on the lowest step, Princess Affolita 
had heard her father say, looking through the telescope 
and pulling his royal beard in great excitement : ‘ Odds 
bodkins ! the trouble of the world is all made by podt-hooks 
and hangers! By our royal faith, we will destroy them, or 
at least banish them from our kingdom !” 

But when he had dispatched a Lord High Chamberlain 
for the little casket, and fingered the ‘“pot-hooks and 
hangers ” with reverent fingers, he always replaced them 
carefully and had the precious casket restored to its 
hiding-place in the treasure-chamber, and murmured as if 
apologetically to Princess Affolita : 

“We can never make up our royal mind whether pot- 
hooks and hangers disseminate ignorance or knowledge.” 

Of course the little princess didn’t quite understand 
what he meant, but before she was as high as her father’s 
knee she did understand that those moldy wooden letters 
were endowed with magic powers, and if they were de- 
stroyed letters would vanish out of the whole world. There 
would be no more tiresome lessons with Dame Elfie, who 
often rapped her knuckles with a pencil; but also, alas! 
there would be no story-books, Princess Affolita had 
been tempted before to destroy the magic alphabet, but 
never so strongly as to-day. 

But the hands that held the casket trembled as she 
walked towards the moat, Taffy following breathless with 
the train and trying to hold an umbrella over her head. 
On the brink of the moat she paused for one moment. 

“ Taffy, itis our royal pleasure that Mrs. Jerusha Quimby 
shall not write that letter,” she said, firmly. “ But we are 
taking a responsiblity. No one will write a letter any 
more ; there will be no newspapers or books in all the 
world. Dame Elfie’s son, who is a professor at Heidel- 
berg, cannot profess any more; and, for ourself, we shall 
never know whether Fridolin found the Magic Flute.” 
(The Magic Flute was the story-book that Prince Arrolimbo 
had taken away from her.) 

“Your Royal Highness, if I might suggest!” cried 
Taffy, anxiously. ‘In the moat the alphabets would still 
be in existence ; who can say that the magic would work ?” 
(Now, Taffy was no bookworm, and had his own reasons 
for wishing success to this undertaking.) 

Princess Affolita suddenly felt herself to be in the pres- 
ence of the masculine intellect of which she had heard her 
father talk, although she had never before seen any signs 
of it in Taffy. “Taffy, we thank you,” she said, graciously, 
and immediately proceeded across the courtyard to the 
kitchen. 

Great preparations were going on there for the coming 
festivities of the princess’s birthday, but the cooks all 
made way for Princess Affolita, and into the heart of the 
great glowing kitchen fire she threw the magic letters. 

There was a very queer smoke and odor. Taffy, and 
even Princess Affolita, who understood magic much better, 
expected to see genii arise from the flames ; but, even in 
this strange little kingdom where they understood magic, 
genii were out of fashion. 

As they recrossed the courtyard, Taffy, in spite of his 
court training, dropped the umbrella and the skirt and 
turned a somersault, so vivid was his enjoyment of the 
coming discomfiture of the court schoolmaster, of whom 
and of whose rattan he had had his own experiences. 

The queen, attended by her ladies-in-waiting, was impa- 
tiently searching for the princess; messengers had been 
sent in every direction, and Dame Elfie’s face was as pur- 
ple as her cap-strings. 

“We are looking for a pair of young eyes,” said the 
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queen. ‘“ We wish to know whether Lady Evangelina 
married the earl, and our eyes and those of our ladies seem 
to be affected by the humid atmosphere or by the strange 
smoke that arises from the kitchen.” 

“It—it’s the printing! There isn’t any there,” said 
Princess Affolita, confusedly, taking her mother’s book into 
her hand. 

The queen instantly sent a messenger to a book-store 
to get another copy of the story about Lady Evangelina 
and the earl. And, behold, there was no writing in any 
book in the kingdom ! 

There was great excitement and consternation, and at 
first Princess Affolita turned a little pale. But after a 
moment she picked up the bonbonniére which the queen 
had dropped, and retired to a corner to quietly munch the 
chocolate caramels that filled it; she said to herself: 
“Jinksy Crine will grow up in a real home, with the little 
pigs, and the colt, and Lyddy Mari’, and be captain of the 
ball-team. We are well satisfied with our work.” 

Taffy, behind an arras, doubled himself up with glee ; for 
he had never expected to get even with the schoolmaster, 

There was a great tumult outside the castle; the nobles 
were demanding audience with the king to consider what 
was to be done to remedy this astonishing mishap. But 
the king had shut himself up in the closet just before it 
happened, and given strict orders that he should not be 
disturbed, and the Prime Minister dared not tell him what 
had happened, although he had been obliged to tie his 
head up with a large bandanna handkerchief, it ached so 
from trying to think what to do. Suddenly Princess Affo- 
lita dropped the bonbonniére and blew her little silver 
whistle, and Taffy followed her to the telescope-room. It 
would be fun to see how the world was getting along with- 
out pot-hooks and hangers! 

Princess Affolita was impatient to find the little spruce- 
gum-colored cottage in East Joppa, Maine, U. S. A., but 
although Taffy turned the crank until his arm was really 
cramped, it would not come in sight. 

There was a very queer state of things in the world. 
Everywhere ordinary business had come to a standstill; 
the city streets were filled with goods which the express- 
men could not deliver, because the directions had disap- 
peared. The telephones were going like mad, and there 
was acorner in phonographs. Worst of all, thought Prin- 
cess Affolita, in all the world there were no beautiful 
stories to cheer one when the hard realities of life pressed 
sorely, to show how things work together for good, and joy 
comes in the morning, and life is beautiful, though it some- 
times seems so hard. 

“ Taffy, we fear we have been somewhat rash,” faltered 
the princess, turning towards Taffy a tear-stained face. 

Early the next morning the princess set Taffy to work 
at the crank again. She had to put on her pink specta- 
cles, there were so many troubles in the world, caused by 
the loss of the alphabet ; in some places people were being 
crazed by their efforts to make letters; not one could 
remember how to do it! : 

At last, suddenly, appeared the cottage in East Joppa. 
It was already evening there, although it was only a little 
after noon in the little kingdom behind the mountain, and 
Lyddy Mari’ was trying to fashion for the Sunday-school 
festival a motto of evergreen letters, and not a letter could 
she make! ; 

“TI thought ’twas because I felt so bad about Jinksy’s 
turning out so, and thinking of little Josiah and all, that my 
eyes gave out right in the middle of that letter I was trying 
to write,” Mrs. Quimby had said. ‘But it seems that 
everybody’s eyes are so, and the oculist down at Ferry 
Village is overrun with patients.” 

Jinksy no longer wore little Josiah’s clothes; he sat 
forlornly on the wood-box, alone in the kitchen, and felt 
bitterly that a home had never been meant for him. 

Liphy Tripp, the storekeeper’s son, with a gleam of 
courage in his little watery eyes, appeared at the sitting- 
room door. 

“ Ain’t he goin’ to the festival?” he demanded, with a 
jerk of his head towards the kitchen. 

“He doesn’t deserve it,” said Mrs. Quimby, severely. 
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“He would have gone back to the city to-day if I could 
have written the letter.” 

Liphy drew himself up, puny, but great with resolution. 

“JT done all them things; ’twa’n’t him,” he said. “I 
can’t stan’ it not to own up, even if she don’t leave nothin’ 
of me. I give the old cow the turnips while Jinksy was 
mendin’ my skates in the woodshed. I went to the wrong 
closet when he sent me for his fish-hooks, and knocked 
down the preserves tryin’ to find the hooks; and I left the 
bung out of the molasses hogshead; and Jinksy wouldn’t 
tell of me!” 

“ And the pine-tree shilling ?’ demanded Lyddy Mari’, 
eagerly. 

‘**T don’t steal, no more’n him,” said Liphy, proudly. “I 
—I ain’t a-sayin’ ’tis so, but I heard Mary Jane Fiske say 
that Mis’ Quimby let her take her pine-tree shillin’ to show 
to the minister.” 

“ Sakes alive ! so I did,”’ cried Mrs. Quimby, starting up. 
“T’ve lost my memory as well as my eyesight! I can’t 
forgive myself for the way I’ve treated that poor boy! 
Jinksy, you shall be little Josiah to me ; you shall never go 
away! Oh, Lyddy Mari’, to think that if I had sent him 
away I might never have been able to find him again !” 

Lyddy Mari’s tears of joy fell’ upon the evergreen; 
Princess Affolita would not allow Taffy to turn the crank 
until they had gone off to the festival, Liphy Tripp and all, 
Jinksy dressed from top to toe in little Josiah’s clothes. 

All day long did Princess Affolita keep Taffy turning 
that crank; she wished to see just how bad a state of 
things there was in the world, and whether some remedy 
would not suggest itself. But even Dame Elfie, who was 
so wise, could suggest no remedy until she could consult 
with her son, the professor at Heidelberg ; and there was 
no telegraph in the kingdom. 

There was a great fanfare of trumpets announcing that 
the king and queen were about to open the birthday ball, 
and Princess Affolita had to be dressed in a great hurry. 
The king advanced, in great state, and a herald announced 
that he was about to bestow a birthday gift upon his 
daughter, Princess Affolita, which would cause the whole 
kingdom to rejoice. 

Princess Affolita saw that he had the little casket in his 
hand, and she felt as if she should sink through the floor ; 
and Taffy’s pink face grew pale. Was it possible that 
they had been found out so soon? If the herald’s little 
tooting trumpet and screeching voice would only stop! 

Now the king was speaking, but Princess Affolita felt 
as if she must be dreaming. He had long felt the great 
danger that the magic alphabets, descended to him from a 
long line of magicians, were crumbling to ruin, said the 
king ; he had therefore summoned all the magic power he 
possessed, and made a new set, as a present to his daugh- 
ter, the Princess Affolita, to whom he thought the gift of 
magic had descended, rather than to his son, Prince Arro- 
limbo. By an astonishing development of magic power he 
found that the old letters had disappeared just as the new 
ones were finished! (Princess Affolita felt her cheeks 
growing pinker than her pink silk dress, and she was obliged 
to pinch Taffy, who chuckled audibly from her footstool.) 

There was a great hurrying to discover whether books 
could now be read and letters written, and great rejoicing 
when it was found that they could. 

“He is a wise king; he will soon abandon the dissem- 
ination of ignorance,” said Dame Elfie to herself, and left 
the ball-room to write the joyful news to her son, the pro- 
fessor. The queen slipped away from a minuet to discover 
whether Lady Evangelina married the earl; and Princess 
Affolita found out before she slept whether Fridolin found 
the Magic Flute. 

It is a curious fact that Princess Affolita and Taffy have 
never been able to find East Joppa, in the telescope, again, 
although they are trying to this very day, and Taffy has 
grown quite thin from much turning of the crank. But 
they firmly believe, and so do I, that Jinksy Crine is doing 
his best to fill little Josiah’s place in Mrs. Jerusha Quimby’s 
house and heart, and that in the little spruce-gum-colored 
house they have always remembered happily the time when 
pot-hooks and hangers suddenly gave out. 
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If I Were a Girl Again 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


If I were a girl again—if some benignant fairy should 
touch me with her wand and say, Je a girl again, and I 
should feel bursting over me the generous impulses, the 
enthusiasm, the buoyancy, the ambition, that belong to 
sixteen—some things I should do, and some things I should 
not do, to make me at fifty the person whom now at fifty 
I should like to be. 

First of all, I should study self-control—the control of 
body, of speech, of temper; a power best learned in youth 
before the current of habit has deepened the channel of 
self-will and impetuosity that seems to be cut in every 
human heart. I should count one hundred, like Tattyco- 
rum, before I would allow myself to utter unkind, impulsive 
words ; I should scorn to burst into tears because of some 
petty correction or grievance ; I should learn to sit quietly, 
to close a door gently, to walk calmly, even when my 
thoughts were boiling within me. 

I should shun, if I were a girl again, the tendency to be 
sensitive and suspicious. Because my friend talks to an- 
other person, or because a group of acquaintances seem to 
be enjoying themselves apart from me, I should not fancy 
myself neglected. I should not construe thoughtlessness 
into intentional slights, nor abstraction into indifference. 
I should say oftener to myself, “ My friend did not see 
that I was here ; she has not heard of my return; she is 
busy with her music; she is tired after her journey. I 
will trust in her friendship, just as I would have her trust 
in mine,” 

If I were a girl again, I should be more careful about 
my conversation. I should beware of slang and gossip 
and a tendency to drop into silence. I should avoid sar- 
casm like the plague, remembering that the person who 
uses it shows her sense of her own inferiority. Nobody 
ever had so many enemies as Disraeli; and it is to be 
remembered that sarcasm was his most powerful weapon. 
I should practice the art of such gay repartee as is free 
from satire and unkindness, learning to tell a story well, 
and to dwell upon what is kindly and happy. I should be 
more ready to express my appreciation and thanks for 
services rendered ; be quicker with my praise and tardier 
with my criticism. I should cultivate a distinct enuncia- 
tion, enlarge my vocabulary, and remember Lord Chester- 
field’s dictum “never to utter one word, even in common 
conversation, that should not be the most expressive and 
the most elegant with which the language could supply 
him.” 

If I were a girl again, I should be a better student. I 
should worry less over my lessons, and potter less; but I 
should think as I study, and try to understand statements 
in one reading rather than by saying them over and over, 
like a parrot. I should be more thorough, not passing to 
one lesson until I had mastered the last; and I should be 
ashamed of poor spelling or illegible handwriting or faulty 
pronunciation, 

I should be more scrupulous about making and keeping 
engagements; I should be less daunted by obstacles and 
defeat, and be less, I hope, the slave of petty but annoying 
habits. 

These things I should do if I were a girl again. But 
suppose I have passed my girlhood! Suppose I am thirty ! 
Still, shall I not at fifty wish that I could retrieve the past 
twenty years? Should I not employ them differently? 
Again, say I am fifty. At seventy could I not better use 
those precious years of preparation? There is always a 
golden age, soon to be behind us, which at every period of 
our life is before us—just as to-morrow’s yesterday is still 
to-day. So we may all take courage. It is never too late 


to mend. 
K:) 


Even the most many-sided men, the broadest and most 
varied thinkers, best know the specialties in which they are 
strong, and know as well that beyond these they are rela- 
tively weak.— President Porter. 
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The Religious World 


Pope Leo’s Encyclical to the Arch- 
The Pope’s Encyclical bishops and Bishops of the United 

States deals so extensively with eccle- 
siastical topics, and is so general in its phraseology in dealing 
with other topics, that its interest to others than members of 
the Roman Catholic Church is not very great. The Pope com- 
mends to the support of the faithful the Catholic University at 
Washington, and urges the importance of the study of the mod- 
ern sciences in that University. He refers to the appointment 
of Monsignor Satolli; declares that this appointment certifies 
that “in our judgment and affection America occupies the same 
place and rights as other States ;” defines, but in very general and 
somewhat vague terms, Satolli’s function and office, and at least 
impliedly condemns the conflicts between bishops of different 
dioceses, which he hopes this appointment will bring to an end.; 
urges the Roman Catholic doctrine of the indissolubility of mar- 
riage as against all forms of freedom of divorce ; and emphasizes 
the virtue of temperance, the frequent use of the sacraments, and 
the observance of the just Jaws and institutions of the Republic. 
The matter in his letter of greatest public interest is that which 
relates to secret societies and labor organizations. He declares 
that Catholics ought to prefer to associate with Catholics, and 
should secure for their leaders either priests or upright laymen 
of weight and character, and, while affirming the right of organi- 
zation in order to secure the rights of the many, emphasizes 
briefly, as important duties, “not to touch what belongs to 
another; to allow every one to be free in the management of 
his own affairs ; not to hinder any one to dispose of his services 
when he pleases and where he pleases.” To most Protestants 
the Pope’s suggestions that the press is not to criticise the decis- 
ions and acts of bishops, and should recognize their episcopal 
authority, will seem more than dubious. On the other hand, 
only the narrow-minded will object to his urging upon the 
Church zeal in philanthropic and Christian work among the 
Indians and the negroes. 


For some time past vague rumors have 
been afloat concerning the creation of the 
office of Archbishop in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States and the location of the 
office at Washington. The rumor has been regarded as a still 
closer approximation by the American Church to the Constitu- 
tion of the Anglican Communion. That report has probably 
not been without some foundation, for the impression has been 
widespread ; but that the foundation is not very enduring seems 
to be made evident by a recent utterance of Bishop Potter, who 
says that the idea originated with «a few well-intentioned gentle- 
men who have in mind to extricate the diocese of Maryland 
from a purely local dilemma. . . . But it has never been, in any 
authoritative way, considered by any commission or other body 
representing the Church.” Dr. Potter effectually disposes of 
that rumor, and he does more—he speaks some very genuine 
common sense, which we will now quote. 


An Archbishop at 
Washington 


“The American people are not greatly im- 
pressed by titular assumption, and they are 
not eager to see ecclesiastical bodies, whether 
home-bred or foreign-brewed, establishing 
themselves near the center of Government. The principles of the Constitution 
of the United States of America are distinctly hostile to ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence in local or National Governments. With those principles the Episcopal 
Church is, and has always been, in hearty sympathy, and it is not likely that it 
will be apt to take a step which would provoke suspicion or awaken apprehen- 
sion on the part of the people generally. Even if this were not the case, any 
such action as that referred to would be premature and impracticable. The 
Episcopal Church in America has not yet adopted the provincial system; that 
is, the grouping of dioceses around a strong center, such as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, over which a metropolitan bishop should have cer- 
tain limited, general jurisdiction. Until it has done that, an Archbishop of 
Washington would be a gentleman in a very uncomfortable condition, sitting 
in a chair which rests upon an extremely nebulous foundation.” 


We hope Bishop Potter represents the majority of his Church— 
that he does not represent all is well known. There are many 
American Churchmen who would like to reproduce the Anglican 
establishment, with all its machinery, on our soil. The idea 
s wholly foreign to our institutions and social ideals. The 
Anglican Church is hampered by its connection with the State. 


What Bishop Potter Says 
about an Archbishop 
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If such union were possible, the same result would be manifest 
here. Happily, however, there is no danger. If there were 
any National Church in the United States, the claims of the Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Lutheran would have to be con- 
sidered long before those of the Episcopal Church. We are 
glad to believe that Bishop Potter speaks both for the intelli- 
gence and the numbers of his Church regarding this subject. 


An excellent movement has been started 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
It is proposed to establish somewhere in 
the mountains or by the sea a vacation home for young men. 
English associations have such auxiliaries to their work. One is 
on the Isle of Wight, another at Margate, and another at 
Brighton. The plan is to make a Christian club-house where 
young men can have all the advantages of a thorough change 
from city life. One of the great difficulties in the way of vacations 
for young men which they need is the expense. The plan is to 
make this inexpensive, but thoroughly attractive. A pleasant 
furnished house near the ocean, it has been found, can be 
rented for a thousand dollars. It is well adapted for the work. 
The committee apply for some one to guarantee this amount. 
The New York State Committee having this matter in charge 
are Messrs. W. R. Sheffield, E. P. Platt, G. A. Warburton, and 
Dr. L. C. Warner. Comments on such a movement are entirely 
unnecessary. It must appeal to every business man who in his 
youth has been poor in a great city. 


A Vacation Home 


The Congregational churches of the vicinity 
of New York have within in a few days lost 
three of their most prominent and efficient 
laymen. Robbins Battell, of Norfolk, Conn., was widely known 
as a munificent benefactor of Yale University, a corporate mem- 
ber of the American Board, and a friend and helper of many 
forms of philanthropic activity. He was a fine type of a New 
England gentleman, a man who did many things well, but most 
enjoyed the privilege of serving his fellow-men. James S. Bailey, . 
of the South Church of Brooklyn, was for many years one of 

the most prominent and useful members of the church which 

has been so widely known because of the ministries of the late - 
Dr. Henry M. Storrs and Dr. A. J. Lyman. In quiet but 

effective ways Mr. Bailey did much for the city in which he lived 

and the church of which he was a member. Charles H. John- 

son, of Montclair, the third of the group, was a man of peculiar 

nobility of character. From its foundation he was a Trustee 

of the First Congregational Church of the town in which he 

lived, long a Deacon, and for seventeen years Superintendent 

of its Sunday-school. He was an honored worker in the Ameri- 

can Missionary Association, a Director of the Church-Build- 

ing Society, and Moderator of the North New Jersey Conference 

of Congregational Churches. He belonged to a class of men 

more frequently found in England than here—viz., those who, 

having acquired a fortune for themselves, retire from business 

and devote all their time to the service of the community and 

the Church, looking for no compensation but the joy of doing 

good. Such men as yet are so rare in this country that we 

think this noble example of self-sacrificing service worthy of, 
especial mention. Probably few men in the Congregational 

churches of the metropolitan district are more widely known or 

more generally honored than was Mr. Johnson. 


Recent Deaths 


Another death of moment in the religious 
world is that of the Rev. Adoniram Judson 
Gordon, pastor of the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church of Boston. Dr. Gordon was universally recog- 
nized as a leader in his denomination, and he was certainly a 
man of sincere convictions and of an earnest spiritual nature. 
Dr. Gordon was about fifty-nine years of age. He was a gradu- 
ate of Brown University and of the Newton Theological Semi- 
nary. He had filled only one pastorate (that of the Baptist 
church at Jamaica Plain) before he was called to the Clarendon 
Church, the pulpit of which he filled for over a quarter of acen- 
tury. Dr. Gordon was a prominent figure in the work of tem- 
perance reform and in evangelical meetings, in which he joined 
freely with clergymen of other denominations. He took a very 
active part, for instance, in Mr. Moody’s meetings at Northfield. 
He was the author of many books of a devotional character, 
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such as “ The Ministry of Healing” and “The Twofold Life,” 
and was one of the compilers of the “ Service of Song.” 


A very highly valued correspondent, 
and one of the best authorities on the 
subject, writes us appreciatively of a 
recent mention in these columns of the Red Cross Society, and 
incloses the following item concerning that Society in Japan. 
The facts mentioned below correspond with the information 
received from other sources. While there seems to be little 
doubt that occasionally the Japanese have given way to their 
former barbarism, yet, on the whole, they have shown the influ- 
ence of Christianity and civilization in a very remarkable degree. 
Our correspondent writes as follows: 


The Red Cross Society 
Again 


In a letter from ——, dated from Osaka, December 10, she says: ‘‘ After the 
army, the most popular institution just now in Japan is the Red Cross Society. 
‘The common people who do not understand English seem to be ignorant of its 
Christian significance, and speak of it as the ‘ Red Ten-Letter Society,’ as the 
cross is the character for ten in Chinese and Japanese. The Empress is 
its most enthusiastic patron, and all officials, excepting the lowest, are obliged 
to belong to it. There are a large number of Chinese prisoners at Osaka, An 
official of the local government asked the missionaries to go and see how well they 
were treated. They wore the Red Cross Society clothing, with the badge of Chris- 
tianity on their arms. We had Chinese Bibles and other books for distribution, 
and both Chinese and Japanese attendants were delighted with them and with 
the sympathy of the Americans. We must praise the Japanese for their kind 
and just treatment of the Chinese and Coreans and their noble aims. Of course 
there is an inordinate desire for praise, but the nation is taking great strides 
forward and entering into the races with Christian nations.” 


We have recently been permitted to 
read a long letter from one of the most 
eminent and useful of American mis- 
sionaries, which has put the difficulties of their position in a new 
light, and which shows how hard it is for people at a distance to 
appreciate the problems which the missionaries have to face. It 
is not right for the latter to be forced to meet these difficulties 
alone. Take, for instance, the case of Japan. Some of our papers 
never weary in their criticisms of the missionaries because of the 
apparent drifting of the Japanese Christians from recognized stand- 
ards of orthodoxy. Another example is the fault found with the 
way in which missionaries live in India and work in China. When 
a man of the insight and enthusiasm of the Rev. Gilbert Reid 
would do the work which his experience tells him should be done in 
China, he has to cut loose from the Foreign Board in this coun- 
try and become an independent missionary. The problems 
which face the missionaries should be studied on the ground by 
those who have the responsibility of administering the gifts of 
the churches. How may that be done? Better, probably, by pas- 
tors than by the Missionary Secretaries. But how by pastors? 
Examples have been given us both in England and in Scotland 
where eminent and honored pastors have been asked to serve all 
the churches for a little time by going to the missionary field 
and there conferring with the missionaries concerning the diffi- 
culties which perplex them. Such a course would in the end 
Save money, and it would inspire the missionaries with new 
courage and enthusiasm, while the effect on the natives could 
not be other than to make them appreciate still more the vital- 
ity of Christianity. Such commissions might well be nominated 


by the missionaries, subject to subsequent action by the Boards 
at home. 


Missionary Difficulties 


The “Independent” of Lon- 
The London “Independent” don, which is the organ of the 

Congregational churches of 
Great Britain, has undergone several changes in recent years. 
Three years ago it was edited by the Rev. F. H. Stead, the brill- 
iant’and promising young Congregational pastor, who is now 
at the head of Browning Hall, a large social settlement in the 
South of London. He was succeeded by the Rev. D. Burford 
Hooke, who is well known for his wide acquaintance among the 
English churches, and his tireless efforts in their behalf. Mr. 
Hooke has just resigned his position to become Secretary of 
the Colonial Missionary Society, and his place as responsible 
editor has been taken by the veteran Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 
Mr. Rogers is pastor of the church in Clapham, which is one of 
the largest and strongest Nonconformist churches in England. 
He is perhaps the most prominent denominational leader in the 
Kingdom. Dr. Dale, both as a theologian and a pastor, is 
pre-eminent, but his health has made it impossible for him to do 
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much outside his own church; Dr. Fairbairn is more prominent 
as a theologian, but not as leader among the churches. Mr. 
Rogers occupies much the same position in the English churches 
as Dr. Leonard Bacon formerly held in the American. We can 
think of no man whose work would be more truly representa- 
tive. He is a personal friend of Mr. Gladstone; a man who is 
eagerly sought on all public occasions ; a broad-minded contro- 
versialist, and one who possesses the unquestioned confidence 
of the churches. It is something of a surprise that a man of 
his years should be willing to undertake additional labor, al- 
though there can be no question but that whatever duty he 
undertakes will be performed with ‘scrupulous care and lofty 
ability. It is no secret, however, to all familiar with English 
journalism that very much of the success of the “ Independent” 
during recent years is due to the ability and versatility of Mr. 
Arthur Porritt, the assistant editor, who, in the language of a 
prominent London editor, is a “ positive journalistic genius.” 
We have much prized the “‘ Independent” in the past; we shall 
look for its utterances on questions of national and denomina- 
tional importance with still more interest now that we know 
that they will be either written or at least inspired by a man of 
the representative character of the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 


We are frequently asked concerning what 
English religious papers are best suited 
for American readers. Perhaps an an- 
swer in these columns will save much correspondence. If one 
desires a paper which will represent the Established Church, 
probably the ablest, as it is surely the largest, is the “ Guardian.” 
Nine-tenths of all that it contains will be of no interest to an 
American reader, but the remaining one-tenth will be valuable. 
Among Nonconformist papers three are undenominational, and all 
of them very able. They are the “ Christian World,” the “ British 
Weekly, and the “ Christian Commonwealth.” The “ Christian 
World” we suppose has the largest circulation of any really 
first-class religious journal in the world. It is conducted with 
great ability. Its editor-in-chief, Mr. James G. Clarke, is one of 
the most delightful gentlemen, as he is one of the most cultivated 
and accomplished editors, in London. The paper gives the 
best survey of the religious life of Great Britain to be found 
in any weekly or monthly, and its staff of contributors is large 
and able. The “ British Weekly” is edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll,a man of great force and versatility, who 
makes the paper thoroughly scholarly and strong, with slight 
leanings toward Presbyterianism, but, on the whole, impartial 
and thoroughly readable. The editorial and literary departments 
and that known as “ The Woman’s World” are perhaps its 
most distinguishing features. In the pages of this paper, we 
believe, * The Bonnie Brier-Bush,” by lan MacLaren, first ap- 
peared. The “ Christian Commonwealth ” is edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, an American, formerly a resident of Cincinnati, and 
in this country a member of the denomination known as The 
Disciples of Christ. This paper is also very ably edited, and is 
more valuable perhaps than any other for its sermons and per- 
sonal sketches. Its department “ The Pulpit, Press, and Pew ” 
is very atttactive. One feature of all four of the papers men- 
tioned is what may be called the “ open parliament.” Much 
of their interest lies in the fact that large space is given to the 
discussion of subjects of current interest by individuals who 
would not otherwise appear as contributors. Books are reviewed 
in this way, and subjects much in the minds of the people freely 
discussed, the closing word usually being spoken by the editor 
himself. If we were to attempt comparison between the English 
and American religious papers, we should say that the former 
are more distinctly religious, and will probably better satisfy 
those who are looking for the news of the churches and the dis- 
cussion of current religious problems, while the latter are supe- 
rior in artistic and literary quality and as family papers. 


Other London 
Religious Papers 


Mr. Moody has recently left his home 
at Northfield to conduct a series of 
revival services in the cities of Texas. 
His broad and catholic spirit, combined with his positive convic- 
tions concerning religious truth and the religious life, will be sure 
to make themselves felt wherever he goes. The field he has 
chosen offers rare opportunities for his peculiar gifts. 


Mr. Moody in Texas 
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George William Curtis’ 


The Outlook has already commented upon the eminent 
fitness of the memorial to Mr. George William Curtis for 
which funds are now being secured ; but the true memorial 
to Mr. Curtis, aside from his permanent impress on the 
history of his country and the character of its citizens, will 
be found in his printed words. ‘The true biography of a 
nation,” says Ruskin, “is written in the book of its deeds, 
the book of its art, and the book of its words.” It was 
Mr. Curtis’s happy fortune to express himself through all 
these three great activities. He was a tireless worker, in 
constant touch with practical affairs; he was a tireless 
writer ; and in his writing and in his speaking he was a 
conscientious and finished artist. The reputation of the 
speaker, like that of the actor, is essentially perishable. 
It is fortunate, therefore, for the reputation of Mr. Curtis 
that his orations have been gathered up and are preserved 
in three substantial volumes. It is also fortunate that 
three dainty volumes will carry down to posterity exam- 
ples of the delightful writing which he so long contributed 
to “ Harper’s Magazine,” and that, in addition, his older 
books, chief among them “ Prue and I,” have been re- 
printed in new and attractive forms. From the same pub- 
lishers comes now an additional volume which may be 
said to complete the literary record of this noble life. It 
preserves some of those early lectures of Mr. Curtis which 
were heard on the platforms of so many lyceums, and 
which contributed not a little to the generous culture of 
their time. The lecture, for instance, on Sir Philip Sidney 
was heard hundreds of times in many parts of the country. 
The articles on Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Thackeray in America, are reprinted from books or maga- 
zines, while the charming paper on Washington Irving is 
published for the first time, although it had previously 
been printed by the Grolier Club. The majority of these 
addresses and essays were written forty years ago, and 
were the work of Mr. Curtis’s early period, They are, 
however, thoroughly characteristic of the man; full of a 
noble idealism, affluent in expression, with great felicity 
of style; a little ornate, perhaps, and yet sustained by 
fervor and by a very sure if not alwaysarigidtaste. This 
volume presents Mr. Curtis as a man of letters, as the 
three volumes of orations and addresses presented him as 
a man of affairs. 

These volumes, however, would be incomplete without 
that connecting thread of biography which links them 
together, and which sets them in order as one continuous 
effort of a strenuous and ardent life. It was fortunate 
that the work of writing the biography of George William 
Curtis for the “ American Men of Letters ’”’ fell into the 
hands of Mr. Edward Cary, a lifelong friend, a trained 
writer, and a man of judgment, tact, and discretion. The 
biography which Mr. Cary has prepared is in many ways 
a model of its kind. It is generous, sympathetic, appre- 
ciative, and yet it is restrained, moderate, and tactful. It 
is mainly, as Mr. Cary says, the history of a character, and 
as such, aside from the record of literary and political 
activity which it contains, it ought to be in the hands of 
every American boyand girl. It is one of the most whole- 
some and inspiring stories of a human life that has ever 
been told on this continent. It shows a man whose opin- 
ions have no cause to blush for his actions, as one French 
writer has said of another ; a man who was faithful in matur- 
ity and age to the ideals of his youth, who was in constant 
touch with public affairs and was undefiled by that con- 
tact, who never compromised his conscience or lowered his 
standards, and who bore, sensitive and affectionate as he 
was, without a murmur, the unjust and in many cases 
unpardonable censure visited upon him by many of his 
political allies for the sin of having a conscience of his own 
and obeying it. Mr. Cary brings out in very clear light 
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the rich strain that ran through Mr. Curtis’s nature and 
that was woven of so many strands; for Mr. Curtis was a 
patrician by blood and a patrician in his intellectual 
opportunities, which, although they did not include a col- 
lege education, were of the very rarest sort. He was a 
patrician in his tastes, his culture, his sense of the richness 
of life; but he was a thorough democrat in his recognition 
of the rights of the individual man and the supremacy of 
the individual conscience. Speaking always for the peo- 
ple, he was never in any sense the creature of the people. 
There was not a touch of the demagogue in him, nor any- 
where the taint of intellectual or political vulgarity. He 
was above all the baser motives of public life. He was 
not a perfect man; if he had been, he would have been far 
less attractive and charming ; but he was a man who car- 
ried the flag of his aspirations and faiths without a stain to 
the very end of his life. In an era of political corruption 
he maintained an absolutely uncompromising attitude 
against corruption, and in an era of materialism he was 
loyal to the highest ideals of life. There is a tonic quality 
in such a story, and this biography ought to become one of 
the text-books for the education of American youth. 


% 


Following the .author’s “ Venetian Painters of the Renais- 
sance,” we now have the sumptuously published book Lorenzo 
Lotto, by Mr. Bernhard Berenson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) The author frankly tells us that his work is an attempt 
to reconstruct Lotto’s character both as a man and as an artist. 
This is brought about through the analysis of Lotto’s uncon- 
scious habits, for, as Mr. Berenson says, the training of a painter 
is altogether a training in habits of attention, visualization, and 
execution. The subject is interestingly developed, and, as a 
result, we have an entirely different idea of Lotto both as man 
and artist from that which Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Morelli, or 
other critics have given us. In this well printed, illustrated, 
and indexed book we have a description not only of Lotto him- 
self, but of the school of Alvise Vivarini, of the Bellini, of 
Georgione, Jacopo di Barbari, Bonsignori, Montagna, Cima, and, 
indeed, of the whole Venetian school during the first half of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Berenson’s exhaustive study and fine 
discriminations fit him to give us the most scientifically accurate 
picture of,the school yet attempted. As many of Lotto’s best 
works are in little-visited towns, such as Bergamo, Treviso, and 
Recanati, Mr. Berenson has made such a collection in this 
volume that for the first time we realize not only the pre-emi- 
nence of the artist, but also the fact that he stands out in bold 
relief against the epoch in which he was living. His qualities are 
well contrasted with those of his parallel, Correggio, and of his 
great rival, Titian. We see now as never before why he has 
been so much less appreciated than they, and why he is now 
beginning to find a tardy recognition. We shall no longer 
think of Lotto as a stereotyped Venetian colorist and a hardly 
less stereotyped religious painter, but as a man who, while not 
rejecting the lovely forms of traditional expression, yearned for 
a directer communion with God. Because the artist wanted 
more personality rather than less, and because his own soul was 
to him more than Christianity itself (which, in those Trentine 
times, was eradicating every personal element), he became truly 
great as the depictor of sacred scenes. His religiousness was 
by no means that of a Fra Angelico; it was that of a robuster 
and more intellectual personality. Again, humanity was helped 
by Lotto as it was not by Titian. The latter’s people are always 
well-bred and dignified; they are forever on parade, as it were. 
They have continual health, beauty, and wealth, but they hint 
at none of those more intimate relations of their lives which 
we long to know. Lotto’s portraits, on the contrary, tell us 
little of the rank and station of his subjects, but much of how 
those subjects regard their lives. In other words, he was pre- 
eminently a psychologist, whose spirit is perhaps more like that 
of our own age than is that of any other Italian painter 


The Deserts of Southern France: An Introduction to the 
Limestone and Chalk Plateaux of Ancient Aquitaine, by the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould, has been beautifully printed in two vol- 
umes by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York). These are 
fascinating books. We are not at all disturbed that, in topog- 
raphy, ethnology, history, architecture, or general information, 
they are neither exhaustive nor learned; indeed, they could not 
be, since their author has written fifty other books on almost as 
many different subjects. We come to these volumes, though, 
straight from the more technical works of MM. Martel, Viollet- 
le-Duc, and Baudrillart, with a welcome for newer, if more des- 
ultory, talk on an old subject. The whole of Aquitaine was prob- 
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ably once peopled by the Iberian race, their sole remnants being 
the Basques. The Gauls conquered the Iberians, then the 
Romans conquered the Gauls, then the Visigoths the Romans. 
While the Basques of to-day have shrunk into their habitations 
in the Pyrenees, the ineffaceable mark of that people still rests 
upon all Aquitaine as well. ‘The very name Gascon is Basque, 
the B becoming a V in Vascones, and then the V being changed 
intoG. The people have lost their original language ; they now 
speak a dialect neither French nor Latin—the Langue d’Oc. 
Aquitaine, however, is one of those regions in which nature is 
more interesting than man. Perhaps no part of Europe except 
Italy is so extravagant in reminiscences of prehistoric ages and 
in remarkable geologic formations. It is strange that most 
travelers to the South of France miss entirely this interesting 
region. They usually take the line to the Pyrenees ‘by the way 
of Bordeaux, or to the Riviera by way of the Rhone Valley, and 
hence never see the country between the two routes. Neither 
have historical writers and archzologists worked overmuch on 
the history and antiquities of Aquitaine. This is strange, for 
perhaps nowhere in the world have the dolmen-builders left such 
remarkable traces. Mr. Baring-Gould finds the origin of the 
builders in Asia, and believes them related to «tribes which are 
still raising like monuments in Hindustan and also in Madagas- 
car. Hence those vanished races of Europe which once built 
these memorials are supposed also to have been of Mongolian 
origin. They may have driven out the Eskimo, who probably 
inhabited the Causses during the Ice Age. These Causses at pres- 
ent are the dry deserts, under which are found not only the sources 
of rivers, but often the rivers themselves. No wonder that our 
author calls the country a fossil sponge. Where other countries 
possess springs, lakes, and rivers the Causses have only ravines, 
and it is necessary to collect rain-water artificially in reservoirs 
lined with clay. As the “ Deserts of Southern France ” is pro- 
fessedly not an authoritative work on the subject, Mr. Baring- 
Gould quotes from those who have made a more painstaking 
and accurate study, especially from Martel, whom he justly calls 
the Columbus of the nether world. This hardy explorer, un- 
daunted by the fact that perhaps no living man had ever entered 
them before him, descended into abysmal depths, penetrated 
into galleries, floated down subterranean rivers, and measured 
hidden lakes. He has earned the right to be a great authority 
on a country now become but a stone sieve, and which gives us 
as well many a stray hint concerning primeval man. To the 
general reader, moreover, Mr. Baring-Gould’s volumes have a 
special merit in awakening a profounder study of the country, 
while as guide-books they are invaluable. 


The fourth edition of the Zlementary History of Art, by 
“N. D’Anvers” (Mrs. Arthur Bell), has been published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, and the continual 
demand for this work is thus emphasized. The author has 
brought the present issue up to date. The book is queerly put 
together. On its title-page we read as a sub-head, “ Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, and Painting.” We turn to the table of contents 
to hunt up such names as Botticelli or Burne-Jones; we find 
“ Architecture” and “ Sculpture,” but no “ Painting.” Nothing 
is said to indicate that the table of contents for painting is in 
the middle of the book. It thus seems that two volumes have 
been bound together, without due notice to the reader. Bound 
in with these volumes are the opinions of the press on the first 
edition. These opinions are vapid enough, but are naively in- 
serted twice! The book is a fairly good one, however, for an 
elementary course, but it is a great pity that its description is not 
more scientifically exact. It is also only tolerably indexed and 
illustrated. Though the typography is not unpleasant, it is in 
marked contrast with the clearer and larger print of previous 
editions. 


Bishop Andrews is one of the most admirable and likable of 
the early Anglican Churchmen. His life by Robert L. Ottley, 
Principal of Pusey House, has just been published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.(Boston). Principal Ottley’s book is an unusu- 
ally excellent piece of work. The author is a complete master 
of his material, and his understanding of the currents of social 
and intellectual life in the times of Elizabeth and James I. 
Seems to be accurate. We have not recently met with a work 
which combines these:same excellencies so entirely in true pro- 
portions. While the author is in love with his subject, Lanceloz 
Andrews, and is a High Churchman, he has a philosophic cast 
of mind, which holds him back from degenerating into a par- 
tisan, or a sectarian, writer. This book is a real contribution 
to the history of the times in which Bishop Andrews lived and 
did his work. As a biographical estimate it is, we believe, 
complete and equitable. 


More Bed-Time Tales, by Minnie E. Kenny (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York), is a collection of short stories that will enter- 
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tain little girls of eight to ten years of age. They have a moral 
that is not always concealed, but they are healthy tales protesting 
against the vices of selfishness, conceit, and anger. Two of them 
show the beauty of comparative poverty as compared with 
wealth that leaves no wish gratified. 


Literary Notes 

—The title of Dr. Satterlee’s new book will be «A Creedless 
Creed.” 

—Mr. Crockett’s favorite working-place is a little studio in his 
garden. He does all his work on a typewriter. 

—M. Léo Errera, the author of “ Les Juifs Russes,” is a Pro- 
fessor at the University of Brussels. A translation of his book, 
by Bella Léwy, has recently been published in this country. 

—Dr. Conan Doyle’s new series of short stories is to be en- 
titled “The Adventures of Brigadier “Gerard.” The hero is a 
cavalry officer in Napoleon’s army. The stories are to appear 
in the “ Strand Magazine.” 

—wWith the assistance of the Swiss Government, the literary 

remains of Pestalozzi are about to be published. The first in- 
stallment will be a series of nearly five hundred letters, addressed 
by the great pedagogue to his wife. 
Mr. Ralph Caine, a brother of the author of “ The Manx 
man,” is to edit the new illustrated periodical, “The London 
Home Monthly.” A large circulation may be attracted by the 
extraordinarily low price of threepence a number. 

—M. Léon Daudet, whose “ Les Morticoles” has made some 
sensation, is a son of the creator of “ Tartarin,” and is married 
to Jeanne Hugo, the granddaughter of Victor Hugo. ‘“ Morti- 
cole” has now become a slang word for a Parisian doctor. 

—Mr. John Walter left a fortune of about $1,500,000, on 
which the inheritance tax will be 7% per cent. The majority 
of his “ Times” shares he left to his eldest son, Mr. Arthur 
Walter, who thus becomes the principal proprietor of the great 
English journal. 

—Professor Max Miiller has recently received an illuminated 
parchment address from India, inclosed in a repoussé silver 
casket, which itself represents an Indian manuscript. This 
offering was the result of a desire, first among the Pandits, or 
native Sanskrit scholars, to join in the congratulations to the 
great Orientalist on the occasion of his academical jubilee. Now, 
however, the address represents the gratitude of all educated 
Indians, Mussulmans, and Parsees, as well as Hindus and 
Indo-Europeans. 

—All readers of the novels of Victor Hugo, Dumas ere, and 

Eugéne Sue will be as sorry as all lovers of city cleanliness will 
be glad, to hear that the municipality of Paris has just decided 
to demolish the picturesque and interesting Cour des Miracles. 
In olden times this place was the headquarters of the criminal 
classes. Frequently the police feared to effect any arrests there, 
and such arrests were made only through the assistance of the 
military forces. The appearance of the Cour recalls the seven- 
teenth century. The old buildings were once inhabited by the 
aristocracy, but have long since been abandoned to tenants of 
the most degraded character. 
Mrs. Annie Fields, the widow of the late James T. Fields, 
contributes a sketch of Dr. Holmes to the February ‘“ Century,” 
in which there are many interesting passages concerning the 
Autocrat’s home life. Mrs. Fields thus describes the removal 
from Montgomery Place, where the Doctor had lived for some 
years, to Charles Street: 

Before announcing his intention, he came early one morning, with his friend 
Lothrop Motley, to inspect our house, which was similar to the one he thought 
of buying. I did not know his intention at the time, but I was delighted with his 
enthusiasm for the view over Charles River Bay, which in those days was 
wider and more beautiful than it can ever be again. Nothing would satisfy 
him but to go to the attic, which he declared, if it were his, he should make his 
study. Shortly after, the Doctor took possession of his new house, but charac- 
teristically made no picturesque study in which to live. He passed many long 
days and evenings, even in summer, in a lower room opening on the street, 
which wore the air of the office of a physician, and solaced his love for the 
picturesque by an occasional afternoon at his early home in Cambridge. Of a 
visit to this house I find the following description in my note-book: ‘* Drove 
out in the afternoon and overtook Professor Holmes”’ (he liked to be called 
* Professor ” then), ‘‘ with his wife and son, who were all on their way to his old 
homestead in Cambridge. They asked us to go there with them, as it was only 
a few steps from where we were. The Professor went to the small side door 
and knocked with a fine brass knocker which had just been presented to him 
from the old Hancock house. It was delightful to see his exquisite pleasure in 
everything about his early home. There hung a portrait of his father, Abie] 
Holmes, at the age of thirty-one—a beautiful face it was; there also a pic- 
ture of the reverend doctor’s first wife, fair, and perhaps a trifle coquettish, or 
what the Professor called ‘a little romantic ;’ the old chairs from France still 
there; and no modern knickknacks interfering with the old-fashioned, quiet 
effect of the whole. He has taken for his writing-room the former parlor look- 
ing into the garden. He loves to work there, where he and his wife spend a good 
deal of time. Washington slept three nights in the old house, and is said to 
have planned here the battle of Bunker Hill. Dr. Bradshaw stepped from the 
door to make a prayer for the troops before their departure to Charlestown.” 

{For list of Books Received see page 241] 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator has among his friends a gentleman so quick 
of wit that when he talks every one has to be keenly on the 
alert to keep up with his points. His anecdotes are as clear-cut 
as cameos, and always fit the occasion to a nicety, never being 
told merely as such, but always in the way of illustration. But 
when he has something to tell of General Sherman, or Mr. 
Bancroft, or Admiral Porter, then he is definite and specific as to 
where each thing happened and how he chanced to have knowl- 
edge of it. This change from his ordinary method proves that 
he has unusual talents as a raconteur, for he knows when to 
sketch in outline and when to elaborate with details. But save us 
from the details which the casual story-teller inflicts upon us! 
And yet there are story-tellers with great gifts who cannot spin 
their yarns without localizing them. One of the most prominent, 
most popular, and most successful of American writers of fiction 
told the Spectator a little while ago that he could do nothing 
whatever with a story until he had selected as his theater of 
action some neighborhood with which he was thoroughly famil- 
iar. That being done, he could create characters and make them 
act just as the men of the neighborhood would be likely to act 
under like conditions. He told the Spectator that when he was 
thus started his men and women were very real to him, and that 
he suffered and rejoiced with them as the story moved along. 
When he had about finished his first novel, he had in it a woman 
of very unlovely character—indeed, the villain of the piece. One 
day, he says, he was sitting at his desk planning the conclusion, 
when this unlovely woman seemed to rise up before him and in 
reproachful tones to say: “ You never knew such a bad woman 
as you have made me to be.” “And, sure enough,” said the 
novelist, in telling of this experience, “1 never had; so then and 
there I began the rewriting of the book, and, so as to pay up for 


my meanness to the poor woman, I made her as good as I knew 
how.” 


@ 

This mention of the proneness of talkers to be specific when 
they would be forcible recalls a scene in court which the 
Spectator witnessed many years ago. The judge was a man of 
learning, but had a mind so quick that when a lawyer began an 
argument the judge saw almost instantly whither it led and 
how it bore on the case, so he would say, with quick impatience : 
‘“‘That’s enough of that; now go to another point.” This was 
dreadfully disconcerting to many members of the bar, though 
those who knew how the judge’s mind worked felt that in being 
stopped they were saved both time and effcrt. One day a case 
had been called, and the testimony submitted by agreement. A 
tall and venerable man began his preparations to argue the case. 
He had several pairs of spectacles, each of which he used at 
times, and for different purposes. He spread out his papers 
with great care and deliberation, wiped his spectacles carefully, 
and freshened his mouth from a glass of water. The judge, 
watching all this deliberation, had become extremely nervous, 
and when the old gentleman straightened up to begin,-his victim 
on the bench seemed ready to jump out of his skin. The old 
gentleman bowed with stately courtesy and said: “May it 
please the Court, in the year of our Lord 1812.” “That's 
enough of that,” interrupted the judge; “come closer to the 
case.” The old gentleman was surprised, and in his embarrass- 
ment he gathered his papers together. Before he could start 
again these had to be arranged, and it took ten minutes in which 
to doit. Then he wiped his spectacles, cleared his throat, and, 
straightening himself up, said: “ May it please the Court, in the 
year of our Lord 1812.” “That’s enough of that!” thundered 
the judge. “ Certainly, your Honor,” said the lawyer, bowing, 
as he gathered up his papers. Then he turned on his heel and 
left the court-room. This was an abandonment of his case; but 
the judge, at once realizing that he had been in the wrong, post- 
poned the case, and after court called on the lawyer to apologize. 

® 

This judge had a kind heart in addition to a brilliant mind, 
and he often expressed to the Spectator his regret that he could 
not stand a bore. “A bore, sir, a bore is an immoral man, and 
does more harm in the world than men who are downright 
wicked. Why, you can refuse to have anything to do with a 
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thief or a drunkard or a blackguard, but a bore is always so 
respectable that you can’t avoid him; you are obligéd to listen 
to him, and then he makes you hate him and yourself and all of 
your kind. Yes, sir, a bore is absolutely immoral.” The reader 
will probably, whether agreeing with the Spectator’s old friend 
or not, recall one of Bulwer’s preachments on this subject. 
Bulwer maintained that a man could not be a bore without being 
both able and respectable, as your respect for the man’s charac- 
ter and ability compelled you to listen, even though listening 
was almost torture. Macaulay, one of the most interesting and 
entertaining of all writers, was said to be in his personal inter- 
course an awful bore, and the remarks of Bulwer on the subject 
were thought to have been provoked by some experiences with 
the eloquent historian and essayist. And the Spectator knows 
it to be true that men with the ability to write with eloquence 
and to engage and hold the interest of readers can sometimes 
be not only dull in their talk but intolerably tiresome. The 
Spectator knows two professional writers who suffer the greatest 
hardship because editors and publishers will not deal with them 
for the sole reason that these writers cannot learn when to stop 
talking and to take their departure. One day the Spectator 
called on an editor by appointment. He was not in his office. 
A clerk followed the Spectator into the hallway and said; “ The 
editor is in the composing-room; he left word for you to be 
directed up there.” In the composing-room the editor told the 
Spectator that he had been driven out of his office by So-and-so, 
one of the bores just mentioned. Now, this man has learning, 
together with great gifts as a writer, and yet he does not succeed. 
Were his name to be printed here it would be familiar to many 
readers of The Outlook—not that he is a contributor to this 
paper—and pleasantly familiar, too. But there is not an editor 
or publisher in New York who would not look forward to an 
interview with the man with something very close to horror. He 
is so courteous in his manners that one cannot be rude to him; 
he has such unquestionable abilities that one cannot shut him 
up as being unworthy to be listenedto. Therefore he is avoided. 
The second professional writer: mentioned has held positions in 
many editorial rooms, but he wears out his welcome by too much 
talk, and then has to move on. 


® 


In club life the bore becomes a marked man in a very little 
while, and he is sure to be shunned as much as he will permit 
himself to be. Unfortunately, however, the genuine bore is 
nine times out of ten of a friendly disposition, and quite fond 
of society. He is also usually entirely in conceit with himself. 
Under these circumstances it rarely if ever occurs to him that 
his society may not be wanted. It was only the other evening 
that one of the prize bores of the Spectator’s favorite club was 
seen to be laying down the law to a distinguished artist, who is 
also the gentlest fellow in the world. A plan was arranged 
for the artist’s rescue. A waiter was sent to Mr. Sculpsit with 
Mr. Buckram’s compliments and the request that the artist would 
confer with Mr. Buckram as soon as convenient. In a little 
while Sculpsit was seen walking wearily to Buckram’s table; 
but Herr Bore was in the artist’s wake, so in a (ittle while the 
objectionable member was in a larger circle, with a larger oppor- 
tunity to be tiresome. This merely broke up the party, without 
any of the good talk which the Spectator had expected to hear. 
This incident provoked on another occasion a discussion as to 
what should be considered a proper ground for disqualification 
for club membership. It was the universal opinion of the club- 
men then present that if a candidate was objectionable to a 
member in any way, and even if the objection rose solely out of 
the shape of the candidate’s nose, that the member was justified 
in defeating the candidate’s election. As this rule does ina 
great measure obtain in most clubs, rejected candidates ought 
not to feel that in not selecting them any stigma had been placed 
upon them. And it is certain that a club committee would be 
justified in rejecting every candidate who was suspected of being 
a confirmed and constitutional bore. The Spectator knew 4 
once prosperous club to be forsaken and have to shut up shop 
because half a dozen bores secured admission and spent all of 
their time in the club parlors. The Spectator has also heard of 
churches being emptied in a very similar way. 
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For the Little People 
% 


How Nancy Followed Miss Health’s 
Advice 
By Miss E. R. Patteson 

Nancy was the “ baby of the family” (though 
it made her very indignant to be called so), 
so she still slept in the room with her parents, 
in a funny, old-fashioned little crib which had 
been lengthened from time to.time to make 
room for the increasing length of her slim 
little body. People often said that “ Nancy 
was outgrowing her strength,” and she had 
wondered what they meant, and had asked 
Miss Health,who said, with a smile which filled 
Nancy with warmth, “ Never you trouble your 
little head about that; just mind me, and they’ll 
soon stop saying it.” 

The very first rule that Miss Health gave to 
Nancy was from an old adage which you have, 
no doubt, all heard so often that you'll be 
quite disappointed when you know that a 
little lady who seemed so jolly couldn’t find 
any fresher advice to give than is found in 
this stale old saying. But she insisted that 
the very first thing for Nancy to remember 
was that 

Early to bed, early to rise, 

Makes a man hea/thy, wealthy, and wise. 
“And not only men, but little girls too,” she 
hastened to add, and told Nancy to look at 
her if she wanted to see what the following of 
this rule could do. 

Now Nancy was very fond of sitting up as 
late at night as her elders (though often it was 
a great effort to keep her eyes open), so that 
she could listen to all their plans and what they 
said about people. She would stay in a cor- 
ner as quietly as a little mouse, till her parents 
would entirely forget her presence, and till she 
was in a fair way to become a fussy little old 
woman instead of the merry child she ought to 
have been. So it was very hard for her to give 
up this pleasure, and follow even the first of 
Miss Health’s rules. Nevertheless, on the 
first night, she bravely went off to bed at her 
mother’s suggestion; and though for three or 
four nights she lay awake for a while, listening 
to the chatter from the room beyond, she soon 
overcame this habit, and would fall asleep as 
soon as her weary little head touched the 
pillow. And where were the dreams that used 
tovex her? And why did she never wake up 
during the night, and lie there, wondering 
over many things which her poor little brain 
had no business to be troubled about? She 
came to the conclusion that it was all because 
she was doing as Miss Health wished; and so 
she found the second duty no trouble to fulfill, 
for, having slept so soundly during the dark 
night, she was ready to jump up and greet the 
bright sunshine early the next morning, and 
to look forward to the long day before her. 
But how she had to seek Miss Health on the 
next day, I’ll tell you another time. 


@ 


Some Peculiar Friends 


Mr. Andrew Lang tells us that we make a 
great mistake if we think that cats and dogs are 
naturalenemies. He says that dogs are trained 
by man to annoy cats; that we have made 
them enemies. What is still more surprising, 
Mr. Lang has known a cat and a mouse who 
Played together; when tired, the mouse ran 
back to his hole. Mr. Lang has seen dogs 
Play with a fox until the scent was discovered 
by an old dog, who sprang at the fox. The 
young dogs then gave chase, following the 

d example of the dog that had been trained 
by man to chase foxes. A lady who was very 
fond of animals owned a fine dog. Mice took 
Possession of her house, and she was com- 
Pelled to get a cat. War was declared at once 

tween cat and dog. Some one had to be on 
guard all the time to protect the cat. At last 
the lady decided that they must be taught 
to live in peace. She made them know 
tach other, and they became in less than a 
month friends enough not to watch each 
other, and in three months’ time neither 
would eat unless the other was present and 


eating from the same dish. Just as this 


delightful point was reached, a friend gave 
the lady a canary. The bird, then, must be 
guarded from the cat. As the cat had gone 
freely about the house, this was not an easy 
thing to do—to remember to shut doors, and 
to see where the cat was before a door was 
opened. The lady then decided that bird and 
cat must live in harmony. She succeeded so 
well that at last the cat, the dog, and the bird 
would drink from the same dish, and it was 
not an unusual thing to see the cat sleeping 
with the bird standing on her head. 

Perhaps this was no more unusual than to 
have a cat accept and adopt a tiny puppy 
whose mother had died. The cat had five 
kittens. The puppy was put in the box with 
the kittens while the mcther cat was away. 
When she came back she discovered the little 
orphan at once. She was deeply interested. 
After a time she nestled down, with a con- 
tented little meow and purr, and apparently 
loved the new member of the family as well 
as the older ones. 

One day, in jumping into the box, she jumped 
on the pup, and he barked. She sprang from 
the box, terrified, her tail like a great plume 
over her back. She looked all about, but could 
not find the dog, that enemy of her household. 
She sprang back into the box, and, finding her 
treasures untouched, settled down. 

Whether the pup had fallen in love with 
the sound of his own voice or not is not 
known. Having found it, he must have con- 
cluded that it was given for use. When the old 
cat had dropped off to sleep, Mr. Pup gave 
another queer little bark. The cat household 
was in an uproar; mother and kittens were in 
a wild state of excitement. Whether the per- 
fect calm of the adopted child aroused the 
mother cat’s suspicions or not is a mystery 
for those to decide who understand cat lan- 
guage. The mother cat boxed the pup’s ears, 
and he barked again. Her tail came down to 
its normal size at once. She apparently 
assured her kittens that there was no cause 
for fear; that it was this friend of theirs, 
almost their brother, who had made the terri- 
fying noise, and it was nothing alarming at all 
when you knew the cause. 

From that day the pup continued to use his 
discovered accomplishment—for such, doubt- 
less, he viewed it, as did the family. The 
mother cat and her adopted son lived together 
for years, the best of friends. 


Gy ' 
What Do You Think of It? 


This is the time of year when small boys 
are very much inclined to eat snow and ice. 
Perhaps it will be quite interesting for the 
small boy to know just what he makes his 
body do when he does eat this ice. If he 
eats two ounces of ice—and that is not very 
much—he has to reduce this to water. This 
reduces the temperature of his body, or his 
stomach, so much that he will require his 
body to use as much energy to raise his 
stomach to a normal degree of temperature as 
he would use to raise himself one hundred and 
ninety-four feet high ; or, he will use a rate of 
heat-extraction—that is, take from his body 
heat-extraction—equal to one-eighth of a horse- 
power. Do you wonder sometimes that a boy 
feels tired and does not know why? He has, 
by doing a foolish thing, taken strength that 
would have carried him through, without any 
sense of weariness, several days of honest play 
and work; and a boy who wants to be a foot- 
ball player, or a baseball player, or a boy who 
can row, jump high, or run long distances, will 
not throw away his strength for the sake of 
eating two ounces of ice. He will want all his 
energy for his games. 

B 
The Unknown Land 

Six mules, when they were very little, were 
taken down to work in the coal-mines out 
in Illinois. There they lived, all the while 
sleeping and working and eating in the dark. 
The only light they ever saw was the tiny 
flicker in the Davy lamps in the miners’ hats. 





There was no green grass, and there was no 
room for play, even if there had been time for 
play, for these mules. Recently they were 
brought to the surface, and, to their great 
astonishment, they found themselves standing 
in the sunshine. We are told that it really 
made every one feel sorry for them, they 
seemed so frightened at the glare; they stood 
for a long time with their eyes shut and their 
heads buried against each other, trying to keep 
out this awful light that they had never seen 
before. They trembled, and refused to move 
from where they stood. Those who had 
brought them up felt sorry for them, and were 
very tender and gentle with them; they let the 
mules stand close together, so that they would 
have a sense of companionship. At last the 
mules half opened their eyes, and, as nothing 
terrible happened, they opened them all the 
way, and then looked around in amazement. 
At last they gave every assurance of enjoy- 
ment, and broke out into a chorus of joyous 
brays, and began kicking and jumping around, 
and finally rolled on the sod with so much 
energy that those who had them in charge 
thought they had gone mad. After a time 
they were offered food, but they refused it, and 
did not eat for some time after being brought 
to the surface. 

ca) 

A Sporting Cat 
This story of a clever cat comes from Eng- 

land. Dame Evans, we are told, dwelt in a 
little farm-house on the bank of the River 
Bain. She owned some fowls, some pigeons, 
and a big, burly, lazy, handsome cat. Now, 
this cat did not care for mice or rats; she was 
very fond of pheasants and partridges, and 
after a time she developed an appetite for 
salmon and trout. With the greatest ease she 
learned to catch the young salmon and trout, 
and ate them. ‘This was poaching, and there 
was great indignation on the part of the fisher- 
men over this cat’s proclivities ; but the Squire, 
who owned this part of the stream on which 
Dame Evans lived, would not allow the Dame’s 
favorite to be killed. One day, when the Squire 
was out fishing, and had had no luck, he 
stopped at the Dame’s cottage to have a drink 
of milk, leaving his fishing-rod with its hook 
and steel minnows outside the door. Sud- 
denly there was the most awful howl, such as 
had never been heard before by the Squire or 
his man or Dame Evans. All rushed outside, 
and there Mrs. Cat was firmly caught in the min- 
nows, and could not get free until the Squire 
cut her free with his knife. The Squire’s 
man hated the cat, and threw her over the 
wall, where she lay motionless for some time. 
Perhaps you think that this puss did not learn 
a lesson, but she did, for it is said that from that 
time to the present she has never gone fishing, 

B 

Tom was Interrupted 
The signs were all about in the fair-grounds 

that, at a certain tent, Tom, a Skye terrier, 
would correctly play upon the piano a cer- 
tain air. The people crowded the tent and 
waited for the wonderful performance. The 
piano was opened, and Tom came out, and 
gravely got up on the stool and placed his 
fore paws on the keyboard. The music was 
as promised, but a man back in the audience, 
who doubted Tom’s musical ability, called 
out: “Cats!” “Cats!” Tom jumped from the 
stool and ran round the stage madly, barking 
with all his might. It did not interrupt the 
music! The piano was played by machinery 
arranged inside the case by the owner. 

#) 

A High Home 


The dial of a clock on a Southern court- 
house was blown out recently. The men who 
went to put it in discovered that the ball on 
top of the dome, on which an eagle stood, was 
filled with honey. It is said that if the honey 
were removed whole it would be a ball weigh- 
ing over one hundred pounds. These bees 
live 250 feet above sea-level. 
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January Necrology 


January 3.—Alexander Keys Moore. 
1852. 
Post.” 

January 3.—Alexandre Bida. 
A well-known French painter. 

January 3.—Ludwig Ziemssen. Born 1823. 
A Prussian historian and novelist. 

January 4.—Edward Hartsinck Day. Born 
1833. Professor of Natural Science at 
the Normal College, New York. 

January 4.—Sir William Loring. Born 1812. 
Admiral of the British Fleet. 

January 4.—Dr. James E. Rhoads. Born 
1822. Ex-President of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. See page 18. 

January 6.—Gustav Graf. Born 1821. A 
German painter of great talent. ~ 

January 6—General Philip Sidney Post. 
Born 1833. Served gallantly in the Civil 
War. Consul at Vienna, 1866-79. Mem- 
ber of the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-sec- 
ond, and Fifty-third Congresses. 

January 9.—Dr. John Newton Waddell. 
Born 1811. Successively President of 
LaGrange College, Tennessee, and Chan- 
cellor of the University of Mississippi. 

January 9—DeWitt C. Hays. Born 1818. 
From 1866 to 1895 Treasurer of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

January 9.—Archibald Gordon. Born 1848. 
A well-known newspaper writer and dram- 
atist. 

January 9.—General Alfred W. Ellet. Com- 
mander of the Missi<sippi Marine Brigade 
under Grant and Sherman during the 
Civil War. 

January 9.—Mrs. W. G. Schauffler. Born 
1802. The founder of the first girls’ 
school in the Turkish Empire. See page 
153: 

January 10.—Wilhelm Ferdinand Arndt. 
Born 1839. Professor of History in the 
University of Leipsic. 

January 10.—Lieutenant--General Sir John 
Summerfield Hawkins. Born 1816, Com- 
missioner, 1858-1863, from Great Britain 
for determining the boundary between 
the United States and Canada. 

January 11.—Benjamin Louis Paul Godard. 
Born 1849. An eminent French com- 
poser. 

January 11.—Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake. 
Born 1809. An English poet and scientist. 

January 14.—Sir John Robert Seeley. Born 
1833. Professor of Modern History at 
the University of Cambridge. See page 
127. 

January 14.—Karl Haushofer. Born 1839. 
Professor of Mineralogy at the Univer- 
sity of Munich. 

January 17.—General Isaac Newton Stiles. 
Born 1833. Served with distinction during 


Born 
Editor of the London * Morning 


Born 1813. 


the Civil War. A Chicago lawyer of high 
repute. 
January 17.—Hiram Augustus Hitchcock. 


Born 1857. Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing at Dartmouth College. 

January 19.—Augustus Chapman Merriam. 
Born 1843. Professor of Greek in Co- 
lumbia College. See page 198. 

January 19.—Moritz Carriere. Born 1817. 
A German essayist and philosopher. 
January 22.—Charles Secrétan. Born 1815. 
The most eminent of modern Swiss phi- 
losophers. Professor of Philosophy at 
— and at Neuchatel.. See page 

198. 

January 23.—Dr. Alfred Lebbeus Loomis. 
Born 1831. A great physician of New 
York City, giving special attention to pul- 
monary complaints and diseases of the 
kidneys. 

January 24.—Prince Arisugawa ‘Taruhito. 
Born 1834. Chief of the General Staff 
of the Japanese Army. 


January 24.—Lord Randolph Churchill. Born 
1849. See page 180. 
January 24.—General Eugéne Riu. Born 


1832. A distinguished French officer in 
the war of 1870 and in the Tunis cam- 
paign. Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 
January 25.—Robbins Battell. Born 1819. 
A generous benefactor of Yale University. 
January 26.—Nicholas Carlovitch de Giers. 


Born 1820. In 1838 he entered the Rus- 
sian diplomatic service, from 1876 to 1895 
being Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

January 26.—Arthur Cavley. Born 1821. 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at the 
University of Cambricge. 

January 28.—Frangois Certain Canrobert. 
Born 1809. Marshal of France and the 
last eminent survivor of his military gen- 
eration. 

January 31.—Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar. 
Born 1816. A lawyer of great ability. 
Attorney-General in President Grant’s 
Cabinet and one of the members of the 
Joint High Commission which negotiated 
the Treaty of 1871. 

January 31.—Hermann Gruson. Born 1821. 
A noted German inventor of bombs and 
bomb-proof structures. . 


Corresponden ce 


Protection to Citizens Abroad 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Says The Outlook (January 25): “It is the plain 
and simple duty of the United States to protect the 
lives and property of its own citizens abroad.” 

I seriously demur to this statement, and ask for 
argument. 

Restless, speculative, ambitious adventurers are 
usually far from welcome among the weaker nations. 
They strut and bluster and embroil our consuls un- 
necessarily. The presumption is always against 
voluntary absentees fromhome. I doubt, nay I even 
deny, the propriety of stirring up a great people to 
protect the rights or avenge the wrongs of a citizen 
who cannot content himself to stay at home and 
mind his own business. Tuos, K. BEECHER. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Add to our original statement “ when prac- 
ticable and within reasonable limits.”—THE 
EDITORS. 

Starvation in Nebraska 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

It is a debatable question whether or not the 
Nebraska crop failsre should be attributed alto- 
gether to extreme dry weather, for a good many 
careful observers are confident that fairly good crops 
would have been harvested had it not been for the 
remarkably hot wind which swept over Nebraska 
during one of the last days of July. The mercury 
registered 106° at the United States Signal Station— 
one degree higher than it had ever gone before since 
the station was established. Every green thing was 
curled to a crisp. Whatever the cause, however, 
there was less than one-third of an average State 
yield, and in most of the State no crop at all. Not 
only are feopfle in a destitute condition in many 
frontier counties, but the failure of grass as well as 
of grain makes it. almost impossible for cattle and 
horses to subsist. Had there been heavy snowfalls, 
thousands upon thousands would have died. As it 
is, and has been, stock could at least keep alive on 
the dry pasture pickings. Quite a large part of 
Nebraska is dry and sandy, and, without irrigation, 
farming cannot be depended upon in those localities. 
The experience of last season has stimulated the dis- 
cussion of irrigation, and it is certain that many of 
the thriftier farmers will water at least a few acres, 
by means of wells and windmills. Our State Legis- 
lature has just appropriated $100,000 to aid the 
reedy, and a great deal of clothing, provisions, etc., 
has been received and distributed already. Our 
relief board is acting intelligently, and while there 
is, and will be, much suffering, there is not likely to 
be actual starvation or freezing, except in extremely 
isolated cases. Nebraska wiil be able to keep the 
wolf away, I think, but assistance from the outside 
will be cheerfully accepted, and, if rightly handled, 
will be agreat blessing. One thing we always en- 
counter in times like the present is unauthorized 
and unnecessary solicitation. Individuals, socie- 
ties, and irresponsible “ bureaus” take advantage of 
the sympathy sure to be expressed, to provide for 
themselves or friends, and our State is given an un. 
deserved record of distress. Anything sent for gen- 
eral distribution should be addressed to the Gov- 
ernor, or Mr. Ludden, Chairman of the State Relief 
Committee. In either case it will be properly cared 
for and intelligently distributed. We greatly ap- 
preciate the generous sentiments expressed in behalf 
of the needy farmers, and hope to reciprocate some 
time or other. W. H. ALEXANDER. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Private letters received in this office more 
than confirm the current stories of suffering. 
Mrs. J. H. Broaddus, of Ewing, Holt County, 
the local agent of the State Relief Commission, 
acknowledges the receipt of about one hundred 
dollars sent by readers of The Outlook in 
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response toa recent paragraph. We wish this 
amount might be greatly increased. Mrs. 
Broaddus tells of a most horrible case of 
double suicide of husband and wife caused 
solely by absolute destitution and lack of food. 
The want is still pressing. —THE Eprrors. 


Election Frauds and Church Decay 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

An article in a late issue of your paper upon con- 
tests for seats in Congress by Populists and Repub- 
Jicans from the South is upon the right line. All that 
the Populists of Alabama ask is a fair investigation 
of the late election. The six “white” counties in 
this district gave the Populist candidate majorities 
ranging from 260to 1,049. Thethree counties carried 
by the Democrats have four times as many negro 
voters as white. The white counties gave the Popu- 
list candidate a total majority of 3,680, and the three 
Black Belt counties gave the Democrat 3,895. 

I refer to the “‘ white” and ‘‘ black’’ counties to 
show that, though the Democrats claim that stuffing 
votes is justified in order to perpetuate ‘* white su- 
premacy,”’ and abuse and ridicule the Populists as 
the “ negro party,” they can carry only counties in 
which they have the control, and in which the negro 
vote is three or four times as great as the white. 

The effect of these open and flagrant violations of 
law and right is being felt in the moral and spiritual 
atmosphere. 

That the churches are afraid to attack this gigan- 
tic evil is becoming more apparent every day. Some 
few ministers who have dared to assert that “steal- 
ing ballots is as bad as stealing anything else” have 
been compelled to give up their churches, and the 
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pulpit is silent while corruption and outrageous 
wrongs walk abroad unarrested, apparently unseen. 
The result is, faith in the Church has reached a low 
ebb. Faith in God seems to be dying out all over 
our State. Those of us who are trying to follow in 
the footsteps of Christ tind it hard to keep down the 
bitter feelings of an outraged free citizen. 
FRANK W. LULL, 
Secretary Executive Committee People’s Party, 
Elmore County. 


Lend-a-Hand Book Mission 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The readers of The Outlook who responded so 
generously to my appeal for second-hand reading 
Jast winter will be interested to know what has been 
accomplished by the Lend-a-Hand Book Mission. 

This practical educational system of collecting 
books, magazines, and papers, which have been read 
and laid aside, and sending them free of cost to 
places where ‘the people are scantily supplied, has 
become a door thrown wide open for the diffusion of 
light and knowledge. 

Last year two hundred and forty-seven barrels 
and boxes of reading material were sent by freight 
into the Southern States. The cost of transporta- 
tion was usually paid by the donors. Over six hun- 
dred packages were carried through the mails, 
besides a large number of single books and periodi- 
cals. 

A few applications have been received from people 
in remote Western towns. Southern clergymen, 
teachers, King’s Daughters, and others have ener- 
getically distributed reading-matter in towns and 
among a scattered population in the rural districts. 
Most of the books and magazines have been passed 
from one to another, and kept in constant circula- 
tion, or put into libraries. Useful publications 
brighten lonely mountain homes, cheer the aching 
hearts of convicts in the jails and penitentiaries, 
sweeten the long hours of the sick in hospitals, open 
the eyes of factory children to a brighter life beyond 
the factory limits, stimulate ambition, and carry 
refinement, pleasure, and knowledge to destitute 
schools and churches of both races, and to hundreds 
of solitary farm-houses remote from the railroads. 

There is a constant demand for juvenile Sunday- 
school library books, for such papers as the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury,” ““Harper’s Young People,” ‘‘ Youth’s Com- 
panion,” ** Temperance Banner,” “ Pansy,” ** Baby- 
land,” illustrated Sunday-school papers for children, 
Bibles, Gospel Hymns. Scripture cards, etc. 

A list of what has been collected should be sent to 
me, Lend-a-Hand Office, Boston, Mass., is my 
post-office address, but is of a depot for reading 
supplies. From this office letters are forwarded to 
me as I travel from place to place in the South, and 
each correspondent is informed to whom and where 
to send the offered literary gifts. The correspond- 
ence has doubled the past year. At least two thou- 
sand letters and cards have been written in reply to 
those received. An assistant in the correspondence 
has become necessary. 

It is estimated that not far from thirty thousand 
people have received knowledge and pleasure 
through the Lend-a-Hand Book Mission of 1894. 
The work is advancing very rapidly, and the ex- 
penses of carrying it forward are proportionately 
increased. Gifts of money will be gratefully re- 
ceived, and should be sent to the treasurer, Mr. 
Edwin ID. Mead, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

All other communications should be addressed to 
me, SARAH P. BrRIGHAM. 


Notes and Queries 


In your issue of January 19 appeared an editorial 
entitled “ Will Scientists Accept the Principle of 
Design ?? J was a little surprised at what was im- 
Plied in the editorial, and would like to ask this 
question: Does the best modern science at present 
attribute the evolutionary process to a self-contained, 
automatic principle, and refuse to accredit a design- 
ing Intelligence in the universe? Do you think 
t is any radical error or inconsistency in believ- 
ing that the present organic world is indeed the 
Product of an evolution, but that this evolution is 
the deliberate method of a divine Intelligence ; that 
Genesis is right in saying that God made the body 
of man out of the dust, though not instantaneously, 

t by a long evolutionary process ; that Genesis is 
again right in saying that God breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life—a spiritual life, a new thing 
hot “breathed into” the animals over which domin- 
ion was given to man; and, finally, that this new 
endowment of spirit to mankind is itself capable of 
a long. evolution, until it reaches the ideal, revealed 
© us by God a nineteen centuries ago through 

€ Incarnation? Hoping you may find time to 

efly reply, 1 am 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

We do not think that modern science attributes 
the evolutionary process to a self-contained, auto- 
matic principle, or refuses to accredit a designing 
Intelligence in the universe. Onthecontrary, nearly 
all modern evolutionists are more or less distinctly 
theistic In their conception of the universe. Your 

ption of the process of creation as held by evo- 
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lutionists seems to us as accurate as could be given 
in so brief a space, and represents the hypothesis 
which we think is the most intelligible and satisfac- 
tory, and the most in harmony with modern knowl- 
edge. 


Kindly tell how the expression ‘* Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil’? can be 
best explained to the popular mind? James i., 13, 
says, * Let no man say, when he is tempted, ! am 
tempted of God,” etc. How reconcile the two state- 
ments? Cc. 3... 


The petition, ** But deliver us from the evil,” shows 
that the request not to be led into temptation is the 
prayer of humility, and a self-distrust conscious of 
its own weakness. It is, therefore, not all tempta- 
tion, or trial, which one is to pray against—for that 
would be contrary to the nature of things and the 
needs of moral discipline—but rather such tempta- 
tion, or trial, as would overpower. The phrase, 
* Lead us not” is the Hebraistic way of saying, 
“ Suffer us not to be led.”? As a commentary on the 
thought, see 1 Cor. x , 13. 


In Symonds’s recently published ‘* Giovanni Boe- 
caccio ” reference is made to Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio as the founders of modern literature. I 
should like to know where good translations of these 
last two could be found, with some account, in simple 
form, of their lives. [, ae 


Good translations of Petrarch are those by ‘Thomas 
Campbell (Bohn’s Library), and by Colonel T. W. 
Higginson, in his “The Afternoon Landscape” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) ; of Boccaccio, the trans- 
lation in Henry Morley’s edition (Routledge). Con- 
sult Snell’s ** Primer of Italian Literature” (Mac- 
millan). 


1. Where can I buy “ The Empty Crib,” by Dr. 
Cuyler (Robert Carter, publisher)? 1 have tried to 
get it at two large book-stores, but they did not have 
it. 2. Inclosed please find a small contribution 
towards the work of Dr. Elias Riggs, of Constanti- 
nople, which I take the liberty of asking you to for- 
ward to the American Board. 

A FRIEND OF MISSIONS. 

1. Try the American Tract Society, New York. 
2. We have forwarded the contribution. 


Can you inform me where I can purchase a book 
on the comparison of Homer and the Bible? “s 

The Homeric poems were a sort of Bible to ancient 
Greece, but we do not think any comparison of 
them with our Scriptures either has been or could 
be seriously undertaken. 


I have been much interested lately in investigating 
the claims of vegetarianism, and the arguments for it 
seem to me to be conclusive. lalso find myself in far 
better health at the end of eight months’ trial of a 
hygienic diet—/. ¢., total abstention from fish, flesh, 
and towl, salt, sugar, and other condiments. But 
at the same time | would like to know what the 
meat-eaters have to say for themselves. I am told, 
é. g., that vegetarianism is a “theory against the 
almost universal practice of mankind when not too 
poor to afford meat,’ and “against the judgment 
of the accredited schools of physiology ;” that it is 
‘leaving scientific guidance” to adopt it. But what 
I want is some adequate reply to such arguments as 
are published by the vegetarian societies of England 
and America. Can any reader recommend me to 
any such reply? W.H.N. 


In Macaulay’s well-known essay on Milton he 
says: “ England, at the time of which we are treat- 
ing [the Restoration], abounded with fickle and 
selfish politicians, who transterred their support to 
every Government as it rose, who kissed the hand 
of the King in 1640 and spat in his face in 1649, who 
shouted with equal glee when Cromwell was inau- 
gurated in Westminster Hall and when he was dug 
up to be hanged at Tyburn, who dined on calves’ 
heads or stuck up oak-branches, as circumstances 
altered. without the slightest shame or repugnance,” 
etc. My question, why dined on calves’ heads? 

G. 


Books Received 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
The Gospel in Pagan Religions. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 7 
Brooks, Rt. Rev. Phillips, D.D. The Living Christ. 
(An Easter Sermon.) 25 cts. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Howells, W. D. A Traveler trom Altruria. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Savage-Landor, A Henry. Corea or 
the Land of the Morning Calm. 
Sigwart, Dr. Christoph. Logic. 
Helen Dendy. 2 Vols. $5.50. 


50 cts. 
Cho-Sen, 
$4.50. 

Translated by 





Chaucer, Geoffrey. Complete Works. 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. Vol. VI. 
tion, Glossary, and Indexes. $4. 

Cunningham, W., D.D., and Ellen A. McArthur. 
Outlines of English Industrial History. $1.50. 

Hinds, Allen B. he Making of the England of 
Elizabeth. go cts. 

Donisthorpe, Wordsworth. 


Edited _ by 
Introduc- 


Law in a Free State. 


$2. 
Dickens, Charles Little Dorrit. $1. 
Corson, Hiram. The Aims of Literary Study. 75 


cts. 

Paulsen, Friedrich. The German Universities. 
Translated by Edward D. Perry. $2. 

Potts, William. From a New England Hillside. 


75 cts. 

C. A, NICHOLS CO., SPRINGFIELD 

Larned,J.N. History for Ready Reference. With 
Historical Maps by Alan C. Reiley. Vol. 1V 
Nicza to Tunis. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Larned. Augusta. In Woods and Fields. §1. 
Green, Anna Katharine (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs). The 

Doctor, his Wite, and the Clock. ‘So cts. 
_ FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Davis. Rev. J. D.. D.D. A Sketch of the Life of 
a i Hardy Neesima. $1. 
Gordon, aq” D.D. The Ministry of the Spirit. $1. 
Meyer, F. 8. Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet. $1. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE 
Nesmith, J. E. Philoctetes, and Other Poems and 
Sonnets, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Parkhurst, Rev. Charles H., D.D. Our Fight with 
Tammany. $1.25. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Mackie, John. The Devil’s Playground. 
STONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGO 
Poe, Edgar Allan, The Works of. Edited by Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman and George E. Wood- 
berry. Illustrated by Albert E. Sterner. Vols. 
I., I1., and III. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 

Buckland, Rev. A. R. John Horden, Missionary 
Bishop. 50 cts. 











For Lovers of Music 
The Musician’s Year Book 
Compiled by Miss MARGARET REINTZEL. 
16mo, 195 pages, gilt top, $1.00. 
This volume is a companion to those popular Year 


Books: Tennyson, Emerson, Browning, and Goethe. 
Each $1.00. 





A New Book by Miss Crompton. 
Messire, and Other Stories 


By FRANCES E. CROMPTON, author of “ The 
Gentle Heritage,” etc. 16mo, 117 pages, 
illustrated, cloth, 7 5c. 

“* Should take a very high place among the best books 
of this season. The affectionate care with which old 
Brown attends to the young heir of whom he has charge, 
not hesitating in the least when the time comes to ay 
down his life for his young master, is delineated with 
something like genius. The surroundings of the story 
are chosen with a certain dramatic insight that heightens 
the effect, and raises to.a higher level what in other hands 
would be onlya well-told incident.” —London Bookseller. 


By the Same Author. 


The Gentle Heritage 


16mo, 188 pages, half white, illustrated, 7 5c. 


“The author writes with much real art, and child’s life 
is so gracefully and truthfully transferred to the pages of 
the book that only older people will catch its full and 
delicate flavor. ... One does not often come upon a 
more attractive little book.” —/he Critic. 


Master Bartlemy ; 
Or, The Thankful Heart. 
illustrated, 7 5c. 

“Nothing since Mrs. Ewing laid down her pen has 


16mo, half white, 


appealed to us in quite the same way that this most 
qupcotal and touching little story does.” —Girls’ Friendly 
lagazine. 


Friday’s Child 
A touching story of a little boy who was born 
on Friday. 16mo, half white, illustrated, 7 5c. 


“It has the unconscious pathos of ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ and is marked by an exquisite sentiment 
which never becomes morbid.”’— Boston Beacon. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


31 West 23d Street, New York 
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The Life of Christ 
XXXII.—The Triumphal Entry’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


I cannot approach the triumphal entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem with a feeling of triumph. 
Palm Sunday appears to me almost the sad- 
dest Sunday in the year. The din of the heed- 
less multitude crying, Hosanna to the Son of 
David, is forgotten as I look upon Christ in a 
passionate flood of tears in the midst of the 
rejoicing populace. Let me ask the readers of 
this paper to try to look upon this scene as 
Christ looked upon it, to share his reflections, 
to sympathize with his grief. Twice it is said 
of Jesus that he wept. At the grave of Laz- 
arus, surrounded with exclamatory and even 
artificial grief, tears silently welled up in his 
eyes and coursed down his cheeks. On the 
Mount of Olives, surrounded with enthusiastic 
multitudes, he broke into a passion of what 
seemed to the onlookers as uncontrollable 
grief, strange because of the contrast to the 
noisy rejoicing of the people.” 

If Jesus Christ had ever hoped, as he may 
well have done in the outset of his ministry, 
that Israel would understand its past history, 
its divine mission, and its possible glorious 
future, that hope had died out of his heart. 
Rejected by Galilee, by Jerusalem, by Perea, 
it was clear that the kingdom of God was 
to come, not by the fidelity of Israel and in its 
glory, but despite the opposition of Israel and 
over its ruins. The message of Israel to the 
world was plain: the message which the 
Christian Church has since interpreted, though 
in halting and broken sentences. That God 
is love, that in love he has created and rules 
the world, that love is the law he has laid 
down for all his children, and that by love he 
would redeem them and bring them into one- 
ness of life and purpose with himself—this was 
the message of the Old Testament prophets, 
from the days of Moses to those of John the 
Baptist. And what in many portions and in 
divers manners God spake unto the fathers 
by the prophets, he was now speaking by his 
Son.’ But Israel had not accepted the mes- 
sage of the prophets, and would not accept the 
message of the Son. And it was clear to the 
spiritual vision of Christ that the message 
must be given to a new people, that the king- 
dom of God must be taken from the Jews and 
given to a nation that would bring forth the 
fruits thereof.‘ Loving his people, longing 
for their redemption, and foreseeing their doom, 
he went up to Jerusalem for the very purpose of 
putting before the people, gathered in the 
Holy City on this their Holy Week, the truth 
which he dreaded but from which he could 
not escape. The people had clamored for a 
mighty miracle which would demonstrate his 
right to their confidence. What he had re- 
fused to popular clamor he had granted to 
sorrowing love. The resurrection of Lazarus 
had convinced even the rulers of the Sanhe- 
drim of Christ’s supernal power, but it had 
not made them more willing to accept his 
divine authority, nor more amenable to his 
sacred influence. On the contrary, its only 
effect was to intensify and concentrate their 
opposition to him, It stirred them up to self- 
reproach, not for rejecting Christ, but for their 
failure to neutralize his influence. ‘“ What are 
we doing?” they said to one another. “Do 
we not see that this man is doing many mira- 
cles ? and if we do not bestir ourselves the peo- 
ple will believe on him, and the Romans will take 
away our offices from us.”* Forat this time 
the Jewish officers held their places by suffer- 
ance of Rome, whose policy it was to sustain 
the local authorities in the conquered prov- 





1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 35. 
I-11. 


Mark xi., 
International Sunday-School Lesson, Second 
Quarter, No. 1 {A ril 7). Whether there was a sec- 
ond cleansing of the Temple 1s not certain. Theact 
has already been treated in these papers, in the order 
in which it is placed by John. See Chapter VII. of 
this Life. 

2In John xi., 35, the verb is daxpiw (dakruo), to 
shed tears silently; in Luke xix., 41, the verb is 
kAaiw (kaio),to weep audibly. See Thayer’s Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, under 
kAaiw, and Edersheim, II., 369. 

3 Heb. i., 1, 2. 

4 Matt. xxi., 43. 

5 John xi., 47, 48. 


inces for the sake of pacifying the people and 
preventing local insurrections. If the priest- 
hood once lost the confidence of the people, 
they would lose the support of the Roman 
Government. For they would have nothing 
to give in exchange for that support. 

From Jericho Christ came to Bethany, the 
village of Mary and Martha and their brother 
Lazarus. Here he spent the Sabbath. Here 
the supper was given by the sisters in his 
honor—to him and the twelve; and here he 
received the prophetic anointing referred to in 
our last chapter. And hence, on the first day 
of the week, he started for the Holy City. It 
did not need a prophet’s vision to [perceive 
that he would be greeted as King and Mes- 
siah by the populace. It did not need a 
prophet’s vision to perceive that the Temple 
authorities would put him to death if they 
could. Their purposes were nosecret. Christ 
foresaw what the issue would be: on the one 
side an ignorant popular enthusiasm, unorgan- 
ized, misconceiving his mission and misdirected 
in its zeal; on the other, an implacable, pow- 
erful, and crafty faction, skillful in inflaming 
popular prejudice, and backed by the power 
of the Roman Government, with which it was 
in corrupt partnership. But he definitely 
resolved to meet the issue; because he defi- 
nitely foresaw that only by his martyrdom 
could he inspire the world with his spirit and 
give to it his life. Knowing that this short- 
lived triumph is the beginning of the end, that 
he is marching to his death amid the plaudits 
of the multitude, and that they are preparing, 
not only for his death, but for the doom of the 
nation, he calmly gives the directions to his 


disciples to make ready for a triumphant en-. 


trance into the city which is to crucify him. 

But his disciples do not share his vision. 
They believe that at last they are to have their 
way; that their Master is going to proclaim 
himself King and set the nation free at once 
from Roman and from priestly domination. 
Their enthusiasm knows no bounds. Some 
go before; some follow after; some, hearing 
of the approach, come out from Jerusalem to 
meet the procession. One enthusiastic fol- 
lower takes off his burnoose and binds it on 
the colt to form a saddle for the King. Others 
cast their burnooses before him that he may 
ride upon a cloaked and garmented highway. 
Others climb the trees and cut down branches 
to strew before him ; still others gather leaves 
and rushes for the same purpose. Then, by a 
spontaneous movement, the crowd catch up 
the great Hallel chanted at the Paschal feast, 
and sing it in antiphonal strains: 


Save, now, I beseech thee, O Lord; 
Response. O Lord, i beseech thee, send now 
Prosperity. 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; 
Response. We have blessed you out of the house 
_ of the Lord. 
God is the Lord which hath shewed us 
1 3 
Response. Bind the sacrifice with cords, even 
unto the horns of the altar. 
Thou art my God, and I will praise 
ee 5 
Response. Thou art my God, I will exalt thee. 
All together. O give thanks unto the Lord, for he 


is good; for his mercy endureth 
forever. 


So, singing, shouting, running before, fol- 
lowing after, strewing cloaks, rushes, palm- 
branches in the way, the increasing procession 
climbed the hill and came in sight of the Holy 
City. The people saw the great Temple shin- 
ing in the sun, and crowds hastening out from 
the city gates to meet the King and add their 
greetings to those that sounded across the 
intervening valley from the crown of the hill. 

But Christ saw a far different spectacle. 
With prophetic vision he saw the Roman sol- 
diery laying siege to the beautiful city; hesaw 
the trenches cast up aboutit, and the battering- 
rams encircling it, and the crucifixes with the 
Jewish prisoners hanging on them, and the 
walls crumbling beneath the assaults of the 
ballistze, and the city given up to sack and 
flame and cruel outrage, and the Temple a 
heap of ruins, and the Roman banners flying 
in the very Holy of Holies. The contrast was 
too great to be borne, and he broke out into a 
passionate outcry of grief: “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, yea, even in this thy day of 
mercy, what would tend unto thy peace! But 
it is hid from thine eyes.” 

O blind and slow of heart to believe! Strange 





blindness—strange, but common. For still 
the world is full of men who cannot discern 
the signs of the times; who misread shame for 
glory, and glory forshame; who think that great 
cities, warehouses, railroads, are the symbol of 
national glory and the guarantee of national 
strength and perpetuity; who do not know 
that the Mayflower was a grander vessel than 
the modern ocean greyhound; and a Puritan 
village, with its quiet life of heroism and self- 
denial, was more glorious than a modern Baby- 
lon, with its life of luxury and self-indulgence. 
and that the strength and perpetuity of a na- 
tion lie in its fidelity to its message and its mis- 
sion and the heed it gives to its prophets. 
One more effort Christ made to teach his 
disciples the worthlessness of this vociferous 
enthusiasm. It was on the following day. 
They came to a fig-tree, full of promising 
leaves, but with no fruit upon it. If I read the 
narrative aright, he did not curse the tree; 
he foretold its inevitable future. He saw that 
death which had already taken hold of it, and 
said, “ No one will ever eat fruit of thee.” And 
the next day the visible signs of decay showed 
themselves even to the disciples. The fruit- 
less vineyard was to the reader of the Hebrew 
prophets a familiar analogue of an apostate 
nation.' But the disciples could not, for they 
would not, understand. We shall see in suc- 
ceeding chapters how Christ reiterated this 
simple message, and how the disciples, not 
less than the populace, refused to receive it. 
Not till they heard his death-cry, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit,” and saw his 
head drop upon his breast, did they believe 
that he must die that the world might live; 
and not even then did they believe that Juda- 
ism must die in giving birth to Christianity. 





1Isa. v., 1-7. 





Woman’s Opinion 


decides the fate cf all articles for do- 
mestic use. Nearly a million house- 
keepers who use it have decided that 


rs RON 


SP rouse 


is best. Are you one of them? if not, 
let us send you atrial quantity. After 
that let your own judgment prevail. 


It’s sold everywhere, 
Box post-paid, 165 cts, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New Yor'c 





Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 9.0 ocia. 
Mental ,., 
liure. 


Freligh’s 
I on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but roo doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 


directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 
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He Calls Them “Andromaniacs” 


Everybody is reading it in the February issue of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Buy it at Any News-stand: Ten Cents 


A subscription to the JOURNAL, now sent, 
will include all of Dr. Parkhurst’s articles. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Recreation Départment 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, is 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any FHotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Lowest Kates Ever Made to the South 
will be in effect, via the Louisville ang Nashville 
Railroad, on March 5, April 2 and 30, 1895. Round- 
trip tickets will be sold to points in Kentucky, len- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, an West 
Florida, and one-way ticket» to Florida, at about 
half the regular rates. Ask your ticket agent about 
it, and if he cannot sell you excursion tickets write 
to-C. P. Atmore, General Passenger Avent. Louis- 
ville, Ky., or Jackson smith, D.P.A., Cincinnati, O. 


“Among the Ozarks,” 

the Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive and 
interesting book, handsomely illustrated with views 
of South Missouri scenery, including the famous 
Olden fruit farm of 3,000 acres in Howell County, 
It pertains to fruit-raising in that great fruit belt of 
America, the southern slope of the Ozarks, and will 
prove of great value, not only to fruit-growers. but 
to every farmer and home-seeker looking for a farm 
and a home. Mailed free. Address J. E. Lock- 
wood, Kansas City, Mo. 


9 NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Prompt, careful, and W™. HICKS, 
ehicient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 

Hotel proprietors should send for a copy of Hicks’ 
Advertisers’ Guide, giving list of suitable Papers and 
rates tor advertising. 





Tours and Travel 


Florida 





EXCURSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO ana 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
via IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


For illustrated pamphlet, rates of fare, ete., address 
H.C. Townsenpn, G.P.& T.A., Wa. E. Hoyt,G.E.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 391 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December to, 1894. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
8S. 8. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


The Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 

















TOURS AND TRAVEL 
WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 


G. §. mail and passe 7x3 steamehips sail regularly from 
Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. Ill. pamphlet free. 
wf Forwoop & KELLockK, 24 State St.. New York. 


THIRTY EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE 
CHOICEST BERTHS BY ALL LINES. 
Independent Travel Tickets to all parts of the World. 


45-Day Trip to Excursion to 
Europe per Ss. Europe, | April 


= . 13, May 18, Jun 
City of Rome, 22, per Ss, ” Wer- 
June 29, $250. io — fgemen 3 
. case une 2 spe- 
Send for Tourist cially chnstesed 
Gazette. steamer. 
FRANK C, CLARK, ‘Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, 


N.Y. Official Ticket Agent. Pennsylvania and Erie R.R. 
etc. Boston Branch: 3 Somerset St. ; Paris: 1 Rue Auber, 


EPOTTER’S TC (JROPE 
TOURS TO 16th Year 

Four select summer parties leave in 
May and June. Unequaled arrangements. 
All Travel and Hotel; first-class. Inclu- 
sive charge. Wor detailed Programmes 
(illustrated) see the ‘‘Uld World 
Tourist Guide,’’ sent on receipt of toc. 
A. DePotter, 1122 Broadway, New York 


























Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel! will open Dec. rst. 
For terme, circulars, etc, 





res: 
YW Ventites. Bermuda, o 
OUTE RBRIDGE & CO), 39 Broadway. N. Y. 





Jamaica 


Mandeville, Jamaica, W. I. 


WAVERLY FAMILY HOTEL 
Open all the year round; 2,300 feet above, sea-level ; 
nest climate in the Island; no malaria; beautiful drives; 
lovely scenery; 4 miles from railway station ; sivery 
stable attached. Already largely patronized by Fnglis 
and American tourists. ee me at attts Outlook. 
MUIRHEAD. 








England 





\AMBRIDGE, England.— Miss Perey cy receives 
boarders by day or week. Her house is convenientl 
situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms. Ad- 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Souther California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & C 

















The 50,000 Organists and 
Choirmasters of America 


are going to find it hard work ta squeeze into the 100 
berths reserved on the “ Berlin,” sailing June 26th, for 
the membership ot The Evangelist’s Church. Music 
Tour, visiting the Cathedral and Municipal Organs of 
England, France, Belgium, and Holland. It costs only 
$300. Send promptly for descriptive pamphlet to 

THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


FLORIDA: GENTRAE Peninsular 
SHORTEST QUGKEST 5 FORD 


HUNTING*° FISHING GROUNDS 
HEAITH RESORTS, TOURIST ROUTES, 


SEMI-TROPIGAL FRUIT FARMS AND GROVES, PHOSPHATE MINES AND STOCK FARMS, 


Gend fo" Map and Pamphlets to AQ Mac DonEtt. cha. 


UACKSONVILLE. FLAy 


we YOU * TRAVEL? 


It will cost you little to get Full rere ery 
will save you much. Send ioc. to H. GAZE & SONS, 
LTD., Chief Office, 113 Broadway, sy York, for their 


TOURIST GAZETTE 














PASADENA, CAL. 
HOTEL GREEN Aecomemedation’ for 400 
guests. Oeenpigs a an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


THE PAINTER P4*23=8* 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view ot Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot-water heating. 

A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
chine fruit, and flowers. semneetens | the door. Ad- 
dress’ PAINTER. 





TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL 


TAMPA 


SEMINOLE 


WINTER PARK 


THE INN 


PORT TAMPA 


Florida 


THREE 
LEADING 
HOTELS 


For circulars and_other information apply to_J. 
KING, Manager, Tampa, Fla., or to Plant pets 
Office, Room “* A,” 261 Broadway, N. Y 


DE LAND, FLA. 
Largest ae In beautiful orange 

The Putnam goss. Attractive and bowels 

GREEN COVE SPRINGS 


Wns 
q SONVILLE 


: 


\ 







































: wih 
Riding “te driving through the pines, boat- 
ing, and fishing, are some of the amusements. 


Cottages if desired. 
Information of Judson L. Scott, Mgr. 


The ORMOND 


Open Dec. 15 to April 2s. 

Special Rates in December and January 
Palmetto Forests and a Broad Tropica 
Salt Lagoon. 

Illustrated booklet from 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Megrs., 
Ormond, Volusia County, Southern Florida. 
An ideal country for a winter cottage. 








ORLANDO, 


frorivs SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel. Nowo All modern improve- 
ments, Also THE UP LANDS, Wwicie 
Open July to October. . ABBOTT, Prop. 


The FLORIDA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Upon the Old fees ac site in the most charming city 
of the South. S LES, formerly of Luray Inn. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Hotel Magnolia 


Rates, $2.50 per day and upward. weg! weakly 
rates W. PALMER. 











Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 


Tilustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 








Dis‘rict of Columbia 


Phirtes th St. bet. 
THE ARDMORE Piirtcenth Se. bet. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Family ial vaskeal loca- 
tion ; convenient to cars and places of interest ; no a quors. 
Terms, $1.50 to $2.50 per day. T. M. 


to 827 Vermont Ave. 

The GRAMERCY Warhingion, D. 

Offers "Riouse. 'F attractions, being one block only from the 

White House. The table is excellent and c rges are 
reasonable. D. B. STOCKHAM, Prop’r. 








St. Augustine, Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


Accommodations for 500 


Located in the healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at moderate prices. Send for circulars. 

BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Open until May. Rates, $2.50 to 
y. AER oR 








°RcERs, Proprs. 
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Georgia 
HOTEL Ategth cis 
GEORGIA 


Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Pincy Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN 
For circulars, etc., address 
WILLIAM E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 


Maryland 











ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { "yy Pisce 


: Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of 
heating in the world. hattolanee Springs Water served 
without extra change. For illustrgted book address The 
Outlook or >. WARNER STORK. Proprietor. 





Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
8 miles from Boston. 





FOR 
Change,Rest,Care, 
and Tréatment 
under the most favor- 
able conditions. 
Send for circulars. 





New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 
Sea-water baths in the house. Also illustrated book- 
let free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS, 


HADDON HALL Atlantic city 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH 
All conyeniences, including hot and cold sea-water 


baths in house. Elevator, steam heat, sun_ parlors, etc. 
Coach meets all trains. LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc. rite for circulars. 
Dr. W. H. H. BULL. 














ard REST CURE.—; rooms, excellent board, 
, and home comforts, with or without treatment. 
Phirty minutes from New York and five from station. 

Mrs, M. E. SHEARS, Box 311, Englewood, New Jersey, 





TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD !<2v¢ New York. 
road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, North River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER. Manager 


LAUREL <. PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Now Open 


HORACE PORTER, Manager 
FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 














CENTRAL RAILRUAD OF NEW JERSEY 
Beautiful plateau along historic Toms River. ; 
the mpettont life-extending location; homes, health in 


s. 
Ats at very low prices; full warranty*deed; high 
ode 3 profitable investments. ¥ J 
M, e to buyers. 
Address 


$ insured free of char 
NE VIEW OFFICE, 171 Broadway, New York 


ps, circulars, etc. 


G7 
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Travel in Europe 


Lf you ave thinking of a trip to Europe this summer, the 
Recreation Department will be glad to help you. It can furnish 
all information as to routes and sailings. It can give you the 
circulars or information of the hotels or pensions at the points 
you desive to visit. We shall be glad to help, if you write the 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 
13 Astor Place, New York 





AN EARTHLY PARADISE— Only 22 hours from New York 


the famous Swannanoa 


equipped 
thoroughly up to date in every_particular. 


4 ne ~ HEALTHIEST RESORT IN AMERICA, offerin ersons anxious to escape 
from the rigorous climate of the North. Center ot social entertainments in the South: 

r Hunt Club is situated in Battery Park grounds. 

Battery Park this winter, and will be among the swellest affairs in this country. 





particular attractions for 


ne j The new club-house of 
The Hunt Club dances will be given at the 


The Battery Park Hotel is the best 


in the South, having all the latest improvements and nearly a half-mile of glass-inclosed piazzas, and is 
Best views, best service, best table, with most elegant class of patronage. 

2,600 feet above sea level. Climate mild as Milan. ‘or circulars, address Recreation Department, Fie 

Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York, or ©. P. MCKISSICK, Manager. 





New York City 


North Carolina 





§ 
: 
: 
: 


THERE ’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


EXCEPT 


The Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


Ee Se Se ee ee a ee 
ee te ee a ts i a a i iid 


We study your comfort and economy. Central 
a for theatres and shopping. Baggage to and from » 
42d Street Depot free. ? 


§ ROOMS, $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. 


LPP DOWD VODA 








New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
: ‘ DANSVILLE, 
‘ i New York 






j A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
# Personal care of ex- 
f perienced physicians. 
u Main building  fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change. rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and prome on the roof. Suites ot rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. | Soraeeas waters and winter sports. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and all health ap liances. 
New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 








circular. 





“INGLESIDE,” Asheville, N.C. 


House new and first-class; thoroughly heated; cen- 
trally located. Write for terms. 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Midway between Florida and the North 
Fxcellent facilities for travelers to break their journey 
in either direction. On direct line-of Southern Railway 
ARINTOSH & AMER, Props. 


The Mountain Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Located near the center of the 
GREAT SOUTHERN R. R. SYSTEM 
Only 24 hours from New York by Penn. R.R., leaving 
at 4:30 P.M., daily, by through Pullman cars. A most 
charming resort in the ** LAND OF THE SKY.” 1,800 
feet elevation, surrounded by lofty pine-clad mountains, 
which shelter it from wintry blasts. The curative char- 
acter of its justly celebrated NATURAL THERMAL 
WATERS, flowing through luxurious marble baths, 
have a NATIONAL REPUTATION. Dr. F. SCHU- 
MAN LECLERCOQ, from Carlsbad, Austria, in charge. 
The Hotel is first-class 1n all appointments. 


DOOLITTLE & BODEN, Managers. 
SOUTHERN IMPROVEMENT CO., Proprietors. 











South Carolina 


“ »» Charleston 

New Charleston Hotel” 3°" 
CARs & DAVvins. REwopatsp pup REI YRUISMED As 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of the highest grade, with the 
entire area devoted to lavishly appointed public Rooms 
an otunda, uisine under the directions of a French 

dR da, Cui ader the « fa F i 
Chef. Families hibernating in Florida would do wel 
to revisit historic Sumter and picturesque Magnolia. 





(For other advertisements in this department sec 
followine page.) 
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South Carolina 


N COURT, Camden, 8. ©.—Old-fashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
depot, post-office. etc, Charming walks and drives. No 
: ria. ny Co and zines, or terms, Northern 
releren ces A ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS, 








Pennsylvania 
_ WALTER'S _ 
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WALTER’S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 

Erected ‘for its present purposes, by its present pro- 
prietors and managers, to answer their needs as physi- 
cians, Location—southern Penna.—unequaled. Only 
2 hours from Philadelphia. Circulars tree. 





Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 





Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
‘descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager 
OLD POINT COMFORT FenkEst. 


furnished cot- 
tage of eleve rooms; large water front.; beautiful, exten- 
sive grounds. Address Mrs. V. W. CURRY Phoebus. Va. 


an 
eect 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of sciertific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
aily sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. Il. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 


















chURCH BELLS Se 


in The World. 


PUREST TAL. (Copper and Tin. 
MoSHANE Bd fon ened Cnet oe nt 





Tremendous Pressure 


The Listener of the Boston “ Evening 
Transcript” went the other day to see a won- 
derful machine, a machine which, he says, 
is not only a prodigious and terrible piece of 
enginery, but an allegory. It is called a test- 
ing-machine, and it is used to ascertain the 
resisting power of various materials. It is 
not content with finding out that a beam of 
oak, for instance, will bear without breaking 
a pressure on one spot of a hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds; the beam must be utterly 
crushed each time the test is made, and note 
must be taken of the exact weight that lay 
upon it at the moment of its final dissolution. 
Day after day this great machine heaves and 
strains itself, and bears down with slow and 
awful force upon some tough beam or block of 
wood; and whether the timber is placed flat- 
wise, and needs, say, but a paltry seventy-five 
tons to crush it, or whether it is placed end- 
wise, like a pillar, and will hold up twice as 
much weight before it cries out and gives up 
the ghost, it must yield just the same, and 
surrender its pitiful, crushed frame to be pho- 
tographed and studied and picked to pieces 
for the benefit of science. That is all very 
interesting, you may say, but it is a mere 
piece of brute machinery; where is the alle- 
gory that you told us of? That lies in the 
thing by the force of which this monstrous 
pressure is exerted. It is oil; nothing but 
suave, gentle, yielding, unresisting oil, the 
emblem of softness and agreeableness. 

There is a certain piston in this mechanism 
which, pressing against a quantity of oil ina 
confined space, forces this oil against another 
iron surface, which in turn presses forward 
upon the timber, so that all this crushing 
power is exerted by the medium of nothing 
but oil. As you watch the machine, even in 
the most exciting moment of the culmination 
of its crushing force, you cannot but be con- 
scious that it is the oil that is doing it. The 
master stands over his great machine, his 
pupils grouped about. It lies down flat on its 
great back, like a giant bracing his shoulders 
against a rock, to push with his feet. The 
thing which he is pushing against is a beam of 
seasoned oak, about ten inches square, and the 
thing with which he is pushing is another and 
lengthwise square beam of oak, the end of 
which is directly against the side of the beam 
to be crushed. Off at one side, apparently 
unconnected with the machine, but in reality 
connecting with it, is an apparatus where there 
are levers, comparable to the throttle-valve of 
a locomotive, and a gauge which registers 
accurately the pressure that is being exerted. 
A young learner stands at these levers and 
this gauge, and when the master says, “ Turn 
on more oil,” he moves a lever and the pressure 
rises. Seventy thousand pounds, eighty thou- 
sand pounds, it rises rapidly. The lengthwise 
beam is sinking itself deep into the side of the 
victim timber, but this still holds out bravely. 
The pressure rises to ninety thousand—a hun- 
dred thousand. The watchers all gather around 
the center of. the. pressure in anticipation of 
the catastrophe; the lengthwise timber is 
squeezing into the solid oak of the other one 
as one’s thumb might be driven into a piece 
of cheese. 

But still it holds. Little by little the power is 
turned on. The young man at the gauge calls 
“120,000,” ‘ 130,000,” * 140,000,” “ 150,000 ;” 
you hear the snapping of a myriad of tendons 
within the beam, and all these sounds joinina 
sort of low, buzzing roar or cry, which suggests 
an elemental agony. One hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds—the beam sinks deeper into 
the flesh of its victim—one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand—*“ More oil !” calls the master ; 
and now the craekle rises—the lengthwise 
beam itself begins to crack, and the other 
beam, yielding at last, seems to go to pieces 
all at once; and when the pressure is removed 
it is taken out, twisted, contorted, riven, pierced, 
crushed. 

It has done a useful service, too, in proving 
that timbers will stand only about half the weight 
which the accepted authorities said they would 
stand; and by introducing a more conservative 
weighting of wood it has doubtless saved many 
human lives from destruction by the collapse 
of timbered structures. 


A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
; PEOPLE 


is A PRIZE STORY COMPETITION 


for Young People Only fa 

Harper’s Younc Prorre offers three prizes for ' 
: the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which y 
shall be sent to it, on or before April 15th, 1895, F 
written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen @ 
years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows bs 
First Prize, $50; second, $25; third, $25 6 
A NEW LONG SERIAL a 


< SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK wUNEOE # 


39) Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of % 
‘ the Juveniles 


LENE LALE LANGELLA 


Ene) 
Le 


SLAOBE 


2B 


% 


Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus, Prospectus, Free * 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y, # 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U 
Established 185s. { 








> a 
3 Kast 14th Street, N.Y, 





EACHERS COLLEGE frorningside 
York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists: manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 

color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
i by. Columbia College to both sexes. 

Circulars of Information, *‘ Teachers College 

Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 





Connecticut 





AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 

onn.—Combines thorough mental and physica 

training with the comforts of a genuine home. | 20 boys. 
FRANCIS H. BR ER, A.M., Principal. 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Winter Term, Januacy 7th. ae 
Miss SARA J. SMITH. Principal. 





BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS **°Cony™* 


Thorou work in English branches, Latin, Greek. 
and Freneh. College preparatory. All the comforts of 
home. Apply to Box 12s. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 





Massachusetts 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 





The Cambridge School 
For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
A great variety of Courses. : 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Directot. 

Se rospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Boston, Mass. 


— 





New Jersey 





New Jersey, Summit. 


The Kent Place School for Girls 

All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. Principal, M:ss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 








Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art,and Music. . cated 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
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New Chrysanthemum Seed 


These charming new types of Chrysanthemum from 
Japan bloom the first year from seed. They embrace 
all styles, varieties and colors, includin 
new Ostrich Plume types, Rosettes, Globes, Fimbri- 
ated, Miniature and Mammoth. Sow the seed this 
spring and the plants will bloom profusely this fall, 
either in pots orin the garden. From a packet of this 
seed one may have a most magnificent show of rare 
beauties. Price 25e. per pkt.. or FOR ONLY 80e, 
WE WILL MAIL ALL OF THE FOLLOWING: 

1 pkt. NEW JAPANESE €HRYSA: Seed. 
1 pkt. BEGONIA VERNON, mixed, finest of all. 

1 pkt. GIANT WHITE SPIDER FLOWER, new, 

1 pkt, JAPANESE WINEBERRY, king of berries. 
1 pkt. NEW SPOON GOURD, curious and useful. 

§ bulbs NAMED GLADIOLUS, 1 each of White, Pink, 

Scarlet, Yellow and Variegated, 
3bulbs MAMMOTH 0 8, different colors, 

1 bulb VARIEGATED TUBEROSE, Orange flowers, 

1 bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER, a perfect fairy-like 
andour GREAT OATALOGUE with 9 magnificent 
colored Fetes and covers, and sample copy of the 
MAY FLOWER with two great chromo plates. These 
5 packets of seed Novelties and 10 choice Bulbs (worth 
$1.36, will all flower this season, and we send them for 

‘© CENTS only to introduce our superior stock. 4 
collections for 81.00. Catalogue will no 
asked for, as you may already have it. 


Order at once, as this Offer may not appear again. 


Send us the names of 5 or 10 of your neighbors who 
love flowers and we will] odd a fine Novelty, FREE, 
OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Rare new Fruits is the finest ever issued; profusely 
illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 
offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novel- 
ties. We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare 
and Beautiful. This elegant Catalogue will be sent 
for %c., or FREE if you order the articles here offered. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY Cco., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
Have much, leasure in introducing to their 
merican clientcle 
their latest perfme MAT-SUsKI-TA, 
This delightful 
scent differs in odor 
from anything here- 
tofure produced. It 
has been called “an 
incomparably delic- 
ious perfume.” We 
heartily commend ith 
to all lovers of theg® 
celebrated 


Mau WDaatiuta Crab-Apple Blossoms &.. 

5 = Rann PT 
Peete Crown Lavender Salts,PBLossoms 
; 4a popular all over : 


the world. 
P SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Ppa enetar: 


((mALus Conemaman, 
vaoe 





$2 $92 925 > > % oo > » oo oo oo » oo oo > > > 





YOUR 


AINTRoors 


OIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAIN? 
the ot run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
dimes of any other paint, aud will last four or five 
einenleenaer ually useful for any iron work. Send for 
Jos. om Crvcisim Co., Jersey City, N. 












A Samoan Feast 


A letter from Apia to the New York “ Trib- 
une” speaks as follows of the last birthday 
celebration of Robert Louis Stevenson : 

“He had just completed his forty-fourth 
vear. In celebration of the event he gave per- 
haps the largest feast over which he evef 
presided, on November 14, his birthday. It 
was on a large scale. There were from 250 
to 300 persons present, all Samoans—many 
being chiefs—with the exception of perhaps 
a dozen white persons, mostly officials, in 
addition to his own family. The feast was 
spread in the afternoon at four o’clock, in the 
Samoan fashion. In all the preparations for 
these festivals, which involved great labor, he 
had the voluntary assistance of scores of 
Samoans, who were glad in this or any other 
way to manifest their affectionate regard for 
him. As is the custom in this country, a 
framework of poles was erected, for all the 
world like a grape arbor, and this was thickly 
roofed over, and part of the way down the 
sides, with cocoanut palms, the supporting 
poles being trimmed with vines and palms. 
This arbor was 140 feet in length and 12 feet 
in width, reaching from near the front veranda 
down and off from the front of the house. 
The entire ground in the interior was thickly 
carpeted with banana-leaves. Along the center, 
the whole length, upon this verdant carpet, 
occupying half the width, were piled in one long 
heap, as is the native fashion, vast quantities 
of the delicacies so tempting to the Samoan 
appetite: cold roast pigs, chickens, and fish; 
each great or small pig had a mat of flowers 
spread over it; yams, taro, palusami, sea bis- 
cuit, mangoes, pineapples, and cocoanuts by 
the hundreds—thousands I might say; count- 
less tins of salmon, and many other such 
esteemed delicacies. On either side, on the 
banana-leaves, the puests sat in long rows, 
Turkish fashion, the highest in rank toward 
the head, where Stevenson, the picture of 
gratification, sat with Mrs. Stevenson at his 
‘ide, in his shirt-sleeves and bare feet, as was 
his delight, with a wreath of small flowers 
around his neck. As each guest arrived, a 
“ula,” or wreath of flowers and red berries, 
was hung about his neck, in accord with the 
ways of this land of flowers. When one set 
of feasters had eaten, it gave way to another, 
until the perhaps twenty-five or thirty pigs and 
heaps of edibles had disappeared—much going 
into the convenient basket which a Samoan 
esteems it necessary to take with him to a 
feast. 





= Not Since * § 
=: Adam Dug&é 
in the gardens around Eden, his there been 


seen the peer of our gorgeous Catalogue for 
1895 of 


Everything “tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 

SPETER HENDERSON & C0. % 


85 & 87 CORTLANDT 8T., NEW YORK, 
an ‘ whee Oy Wyle, eee 
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is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the PROPHYLACTIC TooTH 
BrusH is universally en- 
dorsed by dentists. It cleans 
between the teeth, In use, 
follow directions. Sold everye- 
where, or 85 cents by: mail, 

ostpaid. A book about the 


eth, free. 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. } 
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—Giuseppe Verdi, who has just celebrated 
his eighty-first birthday, is said to be at work 
on a new opera. 
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FOR A GOOD HARVEST: 


If you plant Gregory’s Seeds. ‘These Seeds, famous through many years, 
have turned the tide of success toward a great many sowers. Perhaps they 
are all that you lack, The whole story about 


GREGORY ’S SEEDS: 


Is told in Gregory’s Catalogue for 1894—a book that helps solve all g 
the problems of planting; sets you right when in doubt; gives in detail J 
aw the best farming knowledge right up to date. It’s free. Ask for it. d 
“+ J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marbichead, Mass. 4 
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The Business World 


The overshadowing 
poh events of last week 
The Business World i? the business 
world were the 
withdrawal of over $14,000,000 and a conse- 
quent diminution of the gold reserve in the 
United States Treasury to about $42,000,000, 
the not unnatural scare among many foreign 
holders of our securities, the supposed action 
of the Cabinet at Washington in empowering 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue a large 
loan, and the el-ctric effect of this rumor’s 
apparent confirmation upon the market. The 
throwing “of securities back into American 
hands at once changed to a vigorous buying 
for the foreign account. Exchange quickly 
fell, and the $5,000,000 specie, engaged the day 
before for shipment, was as quickly withdrawn. 
The immediate average advance for the whole 
railway stock list was 114 points. In London 
money rates advanced and English consols 
declined, thus indicating preparations for pay- 
ments. The change was a prodigious one 
from Wednesday, when the directors of one 
of the principal New York City banks adopted 
a resolution to open gold accounts—an action 
condemned by many, who said that it was 
like setting a torch to dry brush in a gale. 
Whether a loan is taken here or abroad, the 
gold thus procured will have to be taken out 
again and shipped to Europe as fast as our 
securities are returned; and they are coming 
to hand by every steamer. 


National Credit 


Last week’s meeting of the 
Rapid Transit Commission 
of New York City was one 
of the most important yet 
held. The adoption of the Elm Street route 
from the City Hall instead of the Broadway 
plan was favored by the Board of Experts, 
since the cost of the latter will far exceed the 
limit of $50,000,000 imposed by the Rapid 
Transit Act. The suggestions are also made, 
in the furtherance of economy, that the roads 
be built only to Mott Haven on the East Side 
and to One Hundred and Eighty-fifth Street 
on the West Side, instead of to the city line, 
and that the New York Central Railway Com- 
pany arrange the running of the East Side 
line. The most interesting suggestion, how- 
ever, is that the elevated roads should be 
empowered and required to build third and 
fourth tracks. This would give rapid transit 
at once, while the underground system will 
take a long time to construct. Wherever 
practicable, the use of viaducts instead of sub- 
ways is recommended. ‘The following are the 
new routes proposed by the Board of Experts: 


- Two-track subway from South Ferry to City Hall 
Park, under Broadway, with loops at Battery and 
City Hall Park. 

Four-track subway from City Hall Park, under 
xm Street and Lafayette Place, to Fourteenth 
Street. 

Two-track subway in rock tunnel under Broadway 
from Fourteenth Street to Twenty-tifth Street. for 
express trains, to be built without breaking surface 
of Broadway. 

Four-track subway under Fourth Avenue from 
Fourteenth Street to ['wenty-third Street. and two- 
track subway under Twenty-third Street to Broad- 
way for the local trains joining the express subway 
at Twenty-fifth Street. 

Four-track subway under Broadway, from Twenty- 
fifth Street to Ninety-second Street. to be con- 
structed on different levels, at least as far as Thirty- 
fourth Street. 

Four-track structure, mainly viaduct (with sub- 
way under Morningside Plateau), along the Boule- 
vard and Eleventh Avenue, from Ninety-second 
Street to One Hundred and Fighty-fifth Street. 
_.Four-track: subway under Fourth Avenue, from 
Twenty-third Street to the Grand Central Station. 

Two-track subway under Fourth Avenue, from the 
Grand Central Station to Ninety-seventh Street. 

Two-track viaduct along Fourth Avenue, from 
Ninety-seventh Street, thence crossing the Harlem 
River to Mott Haven. 


A New Plan 
for Rapid Transit 
in the Metropolis 


By the opening of 
the ship canal con- 
necting the Baltic 
at Kiel with the Elbe and so with the German 
Ocean, two hundred and fifty miles is saved to 
vessels coming from Russia and Scandinavia. 
The canal is sixty miles long, and cost thirty- 
seven million dollars. Of course the whole 
affair is largely a German war-measure, but it 
has quite as important commercial bearings. 
The Russian Government has become so con- 
vinced of the great value of both of these con- 
siderations that it has taken immediate steps 


The Value and Influence 
of the Kiel Canal 


looking toward the reopening of the old White 
Sea traffic at Archangel. It is even proposed 
to connect the Baltic with the White Sea by a 
canal, which would be about one hundred and 
sixty miles long. The Neva River, the chain 
of Jakes, including Ladoga, Onega, Swir, and 
the Wyg River, would form a large part of the 
waterway. The Kiel enterprise has also in- 
spired Russian engineers to connect the Baltic 
with the Black Sea by joining the rivers 
Dnieper and Dwina by a canal. Surveying 
has begun at both ends of the route, and Cher- 
son will probably be the Black Sea harbor. 


The contract for a large 
amount of cast-iron pipe 
for the Tokio water-works, 
awarded by the Japanese Government to an 
American firm, is an appropriate acknowledg- 
ment of our iron industries, which, indeed, 
have long deserved such a victory over their 
competitors. If Japan could have obtained 
the pipe cheaper in Europe than in this coun- 
try, she undoubtedly would have done so. It 
may not be generally known that in most of 
the various products of iron manufacture our 
quotations are lower than those of European 
countries. For instance, the current prices of 
pig iron in Great Britain range from $8.30 to 
$10.30; in Belgium, from $8.45 to $10; while 
in our own Alabama they range from $7 to $8. 
Concerning the Japanese order a. contempo- 
rary well says: ** The securing of such a con- 
tract in the face of the determined opposition 
of both British and Belgian bidders is an un- 
questioned proof of the ability of American 
manufacturers to enlarge the market for their 
product. It is in this direction more than any 
other that we must look for the further ex- 
pansion of our manufacturing industries, for 
it will afford a safety-valve through which to 
relieve our home market when congested.” 


American Iron 
in Japan 


As 1s well known, planters 
in the Argentine Kepublic 
have not long been exporting 
wheat, but the increase in 
their shipments has been so rapid as to alarm 
farmers in this country andin Russia. In 1892 
wheat exports from the Argentine amounted 
to about twenty-five million bushels; in 1893, 
forty-five million; and it is said that 1894’s 
shipments have reached seventy-five million 
bushels. As the population of the country is 
but five million, it will readily be seen how 
great a surplus is ready to be unloaded on the 
world-market. In addition, the Argentine 
farmers are preparing to enlarge their present 
acreage, as witness the unprecedented ship- 
ments of our agricultural implements to that 
country. Furthermore, they have found a new 
customer in Brazil, their next-door neighbor, 
which, under existing conditions, is glad to buy 
of the Argentine. vot only is the land of our 
new competitor rich and her climate mild, 
but, what is of equal economic importance, her 
wheat-growing regions are close to the coast, 
and the long haul for which American farmers 
and merchants pay is avoided. 


Argentine 
Wheat 
Crowding Ours 


On Wednesday of last 
week Secretary Gresham 
received a dispatch from 
Minister Taylor at Madrid, announcing that 
the Spanish Senate had approved the modus 
vivendi, which gives to the United States the 
benefit of tariff on importations to Cuba and 
Porto Rico enjoyed under the former reciproc- 
ity plan. I[t is understood that the return to 
the old arrangement takes place at once. ‘This 
action of Spain in restoring lowest rates of 
duty to our products is a complete surrender. 
Our position has been that, so long as we did 
not discriminate against Cuba and Porto Rico, 
we were entitled, under the favored-nation 
clause, to the rates hitherto existing. The 
modus vivendi will be in force between the two 
nations until one of them announces, three 
months in advance, the day on which it wishes 
the arrangement to cease. 


Spain Surrenders 


On Friday of last week 
the first regular train 
made a trip through the 
new Belt Line Tunnel at Baltimore. The 
tunnel is six miles long, and has cost the Balti- 


Completion of the 
Baltimore Tunnel 





more and Ohio Company seven million dollars, 
Work has been in progress for more than four 
years. After April 1 no steam-engines will 
be allowed to enter the underground passage- 
way, which is to be kept brilliantly lighted and 
free from smoke. At that time the electric 
apparatus will be in position, with motors at 
work pulling trains through. The value of 
the tunnel to the Baltimore and Ohio system 
is very great. It does away with ferrying 
trains across the bay, and thus saves twenty to 
thirty minutes on the present schedule between 
New York and Washington. 


State Engineer and Surveyor 
Adams is about to ask the 
Legislature of New York State 
fora million dollars with which 
he proposes to save canal-boats a day’s jour- 
ney between Albany and Buffalo. His scheme 
is to dispense with the sixteen locks near 
Cohoes and replace them by a steel lift or lock 
140 feet high. Instead of lowering and rais- 
ing boats around the Mohawk Falls by the 
ordinary method, they would be floated into a 
steel lock which will be lowered or raised the 
full height of the sixteen locks in one single 
lift. 


A Steel Lift 
to Replace 
a Canal Lock 


After many years of prepara- 
tion, the new Tehuantepec 
Railway is at last open for 
traffic and travel. Through trains are being 
run between Coatzacoalcos, Mexico, on the 
Atlantic, and Santa Cruz on the Pacific coast. 
The line is about two hundred miles long, and 
has been completed by loans from a German 
bank. This country will be benefited not a 
little from the enterprise, since the distance by 
sea between the two coasts of the United 
States is lessened by three thousand miles. 
The effect upon trade must be important. 


A New Railway 
in Mexico 


At the beginning 
of 1894 the Bank 
of England rate 
of discount was 3 per cent. On February 1 it 
was reduced to 2% per cent., and three weeks 
later to 2 per cent., where it has been ever 
since. The Bank of France rate of discount 
has remained at 2% per cent. since May, 1892. 
One year later the Bank of Belgium rate was 
made 3 per cent., and has been kept at it ever 
since. The rate of the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many was reduced from 5 per cent. January I, 
1894, to 3 per cent. in February, and has 
since remained at the latter rate. The rate of 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank has been 4 per 
cent. since February, 1894. 


Discount Rates of the Five 
Principal European Banks 


Since the British occupation of 
Cyprus in 1878 the imports and 
exports of that island have more 
than doubled. 


Cyprus 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Office,Company’ 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 











We offer a limited amount of Guaranteed 
0 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, which 
shows steady and increasing profits (earn- 
ing enough to pay 12% on its Common 
0 Stock), absolute security. Interest paid 
semi-annually. Correspondence solicited. 
Guar. LAWRENCE S. MOTT & CO. 
anteed 1: & 13 Wittiam Street, New York 
GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% gages, State, County, City. and Schoo] Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security am 
Best references. 
7% 
8% 


prompt interest payments. 
Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 
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Free Railroads 


may result from the agitation which 
has already begun. 

Possibly Free Insurance may be 
furnished at the same time, But at 
present the best thing for one to do 
is to take a policy in the 


addachuy 


pENEFIT 
Sirs] 
AssocinTl° 
38,000 Policy Holders 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General, and State Agents 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 


53 State St., Boston 











Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 


Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


45 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 





HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sel! ? 

This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 

importance to a great modern invention. 

Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Lawrence, Kansas. 





CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FOR REMITTANCES, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


— 





WE Al! you have guessed about life 
Pp A insurance may be wrong. If you 
Y wish to know the truth, send f#@ 
90ST. “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-§ 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Annuity Bonds sors..2 feduinges 
dy Be LUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 
= fayable to the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 

® date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 





provide a fixed income 





Idleness Plays Many Parts 


There are the constitutionally indolent— 
those who, like Dr. Johnson, are never, physi- 
cally, ready to get up in the morning, but who, 
like him, are possessed of a conscience, which 
compels them, now and again, to face the re- 
flection of what they have—compared with what 
they might have—done, and to stand aghast at 
the comparison. There are those whom circum- 
stances have made idle; riches; absence of mo- 
tive for exertion; ill health, real or fancied ; in- 
dulgent friends, and much more often by self- 
indulgence. That idleness is one of the seven 
deadly sins gives them no sort of concern; it is 
of the essence of their complaint to have no 
feeling of their own infirmity. They are asleep ; 
they cannot tell their dreams, for they do not 
even know that they aredreaming. Giving up, 
nerveless relaxation, has become a habit, and to 
them—as to the immortal Mr. Toots, though 
from a different motive—nothing is of any con- 
sequence. But whereas it was his own conven- 
ience, his own feelings, his own comfort, that 
never were of consequence to the unselfish 
Toots, it is precisely your convenience, your 
feelings, your comfort, that are—to the idle 
man—of no consequence. Floating idly about 
on “the great Pacific Ocean of Indolence,” 
he makes first one compromise, and then an- 
other, with self-respect, until he ends by sacri- 
ficing the esteem of his fellow-men on the 
private altar of his own sloth. His affairs get 
first muddled, then embarrassed, then decaying, 
then desperate; and he feebly flatters himself 
with an idea of prosperity, now that all is gone. 

It is of no consequence to him that he has 
impoverished his relations and brought his 
wife—who brought him money as well as 
good will, who has borne him children and 
borne with him for a quarter of a century— 
it is of no consequence to him that he has 
brought her and them to poverty. His round, 
unalterably good-humored face, his stolidly 
physical bearing, his placid equanimity, pro- 
claim him a true Lotos-eater. To him it is 
always afternoon. Why should he toil? Let 
what is broken remain so; let him alone. 
He is one of that ill-used race of men who ask 
only remission from labor. Unfortunately for 
this Lotos-eater, lotos are not indigenous in 
the British I[sles.. He cannot or will not dig; 
to beg he is not ashamed, only—it is too much 
trouble. His table is furnished, he scarcely 
knows, and not at all cares, how, or by whom; 
son or daughter, wife or brother, friend or 
stranger—it is all one to him. His friends 
have long ago given up all thought of his 
working—have given in to the power of the 
Vis Inertia of which he is so prodigious an 
example. Like the birds of the air, though 
he neither sows nor reaps, far less stores up 
for the future, yet he is fed and clothed, and 
is seldom, moreover, without a coin in his 
pocket. 

As in the ant-world there is a race of idlers 
so inveterately helpless that should their—vol- 
untary—nurses desert them, they would die of 
their own incapacity to provide food for them- 
selves; so, among men, there is scarcely a 
community without its idle members, to whom 
the industrious minister, for whom tbey toil and 
deny themselves, in order to prolong for their 
parasites their long day of rest and dreamful 
ease. That idleness should have been long 
considered “the badge of gentry ”—we all re- 
member the servant who warranted her mis- 
tress “quite a lady ” because “she never put 
her hand to nothing ”—and that this notion 
still survives unconsciously in many minds, is 
perhaps one reason why the idle are so long 
endured; that they have in all probability sunk 
in the social scale, and still preserve some 
traces of the gentility to which they were born, 
is another. They are living paradoxes. They 
eat bread unsweetened by toil, and do not find 
it disagrees with them. They sleep the sleep 
of the just, and never dream of unfulfilled 
duties. They somehow manage to escape the 
universal doom; while those about them earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, these 
are concerned only in the consumption of it, and 
never turn a hair in its production. Lean in 
mind if plump of person, incorrigibly idle, and 
imperturbably good-tempered, they peacefully 
bring their preposterous careers to a conclu- 
sion, and the story of it reads like a satire 
upon careful industry.— Chamdéers’s Journal. 
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is for 
Pimples 


easily removed by the use of that old and 
standard agent 


| 
_ CONSTANTINE’S 





PINE TAR SOAP 


Persian Healing. 


Always Buy Constantine’ s 
(DRUGGISTS) 
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BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled “‘ Secrets of the Toilet,” 
containing new receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 
method of easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous compounds; a 
rational method of curing alt skin diseases, improving 
the form, etc. Address, with two-cent stamp, 
BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 13a Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; diff- 
erent from all other devices; the only 
safe, simple, comfortanle and invisible 
ear drum in the world. Hundreds are 
being benefited where medica! skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment 
to irritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
155 Trust Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


+ for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 

- and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 

THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 
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For interlining Bed Spreads, where 
warmth is required without weight, 
FIBRE CHAMOIS has no equal, being 
light, clean and warm, and within the 
reach of all, so far as cost goes. 

Throw aside the heavy old-fashioned 
dirt and germ-breeding cotton com- 
fortable, and enjoy the luxury of an 
Eider Down Coverlet at one-tenth the 
cost, by using FIBRE CHAMOIS. 

Beware of inferior imitations. See 
that what you buy is stamped ‘‘ FIBRE 
CHAMOIS,”’ as it is patented and trade- 
marked and will be protected. 


To be had at the Lining Defart- 
ments of all Dry Goods Stores. 
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About People 


—With the exception of Windom, ex-Sec- 
retary McCulloch is the only man in our his- 
tory who has twice held the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury. 

—The oldest living clergyman in Ohio is 
said to be the Rev. John McCloud, of Rem- 
sen’s Corners, who, at the age of ninety-five, 
is still preaching every Sunday. 

—Professor Burdon Sanderson, the famous 
physiologist and pathologist, has been ap- 
pointed Regius Professor cf Medicine at 
Oxford, to succeed Sir Henry Acland. 

—yYouth seems to be coming to the fore 
again. Mr. Marion Butler, one of the new 
Senators of North Carolina, is but thirty-one 
years old, and his colleague only thirty-seven. 

—Mr. Hugh Thomson, the well-known illus 
trator of eighteenth-century scenes, is an 
Irishman. He was born at Coleraine in 1860. 
He now lives in England, at Seaford, on the 
Sussex coast. 

—The wife of the new French Prime Min- 
ister, M. Ribot, is an American woman. She 
was born in Chicago. Her maiden name was 
Burch. She left America when but five years 
of age, and has since resided in France. 

—For the first time in nearly twenty-two 
years, North Carolina has now a Republican 
as one of her United States Senators. The 
new man is Mr. Jeter Pritchard, who has been 
sworn in as the successor of the late Senator 
Vance. 

—Miss Carrie Liebig, who has recently been 
appointed a division surgeon of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, and stationed at 
Hope, Idaho, is the first woman physician 
ever to be appointed in the railway service of 
America. 

—The career of the late Marshal Canrobert 
is another proof of the old saying that 
“ every soldier in France carries a Marshal’s 
éaton in his knapsack.” The late Marshal, 
though the son of a good Breton family, en- 
tered the army as a private soldier. 

—Fru Eva Nansen, the wife of the Nor- 
wegian Arctic explorer, is an accomplished 
musician, and has lately been giving a series 
of concerts, which have been extraordinarily 
successful, not only on account of Fru Nan- 
sen’s beautiful voice, but also by reason of her 
splendid courage and cheerfulness through this 
period of terrible anxiety. It is now eighteen 
months since Fridtjof Nansen left home. 

—Mr. Arthur Nikisch, recently conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and now 
a conductor at Buda-Pesth, is to have the 
honor of producing the first performance of 
Paderewski’s new opera. The performance is 
to be in Hungarian, and will be followed by a 
German version in Dresden under Schuch. 
The opera is in four acts. Its piano score is 
now complete, and Paderewski is at present 
engaged in its orchestration. 

— During his last years Dr. Holmes’s hear- 
ing became very imperfect. He was wont to say, 


“T remind myself sometimes of those verses 

which I wrote years ago. I wonder if you 

would remember them. I called the poem 

‘The Archbishop and Gil Blas: A Modernized 

Version.’” Here are a few of the lines: 

Can you read as once you used to? Well, the print- 

No youns toler eyes can read it likethe books that 
once we had. 

Are you quile as quick of hearing? Please to say 
that once again. } 

Don’t 1 use plain words, your Reverence? Yes,1 
often use a cane. 

—Mr. Martin Fisher, an employee of the 
Postal Telegraph Company in Philadelphia, is 
a remarkable expert in spite of his physical dis- 
abilities. te has lost his right arm below the 
elbow, and also two fingers of his left hand. 
Notwithstanding this, there are few more expe- 
ditious typewriters and telegraphers. His 
specialty is the handling of newspaper dis- 
patches. These require great accuracy and 
speed. On many of the keys of Mr. Fisher’s 
typewriter the letters have been rubbed off by 
the rapid manipulation of his thumb and two 
fingers. Mr. Fisher is about thirty-five years 
old, and has been twenty years in the telegraph 
business. 

—The German Emperor, who is fond of 
reviving some of the customs of his Hohen- 
zollern ancestors, has just instituted a Tabaks- 
kollegium, or tobacco conference, on the 
model of those of Frederick William I. of 
Prussia, the father of Frederick the Great. 
These tobacco conferences are held at the 
scene of the former ones, at Koenigswuster- 
hausen. Among the latest guests were King 
Albert of Saxony, Prince George of Saxony, 
and the Duke of Altenburg. Of course 
William II. heads the table, and sets an ex- 
ample to his guests by smoking a long old- 
style pipe. 

— What is known as the Elihu Thompson 
prize was originally instituted by the city of 
Paris for achievements in electricity, and was 
awarded to Professor Thompson. Desiring 
that this sum should serve to develop theo- 
retical knowledge in electricity, he requested 
that it be offered as a further reward. It must 
be a satisfaction to Americans in general, and 
to friends of Clark University in particular, 
that the prize has now been awarded to Dr. 
Arthur Webster, of that University. The sub- 
ject of his thesis was ‘“ An Experimental 
Determination of the Period of Electrical 
Oscillations.” ; 

—At arecent sale of Lincoln relics in Phila- 
delphia one of the most interesting “ remains ” 
was the autograph copy of Lincoln’s bill for 
legal services for the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. The bill was for five thousand dol- 
lars, and six members of the Illinois Bar cer- 
tified that the amount was not unreasonable. 
Another relic was.a check for $250 given to 
Lincoln at another time by the same company 
as aretainer. If successful, he would receive a 
thousand-dollar fee. Mr. Lincoln won the 
suit in the Supreme Court, and presented his 
bill for the balance. The President of the 
Company was absent when Lincoln called, so 
the latter was referred to the Superintendent, 
who refused to pay the account, remarking, 
“This is as much as a first-class lawyer would 
charge.” The Superintendent was General 
George B. McClellan. 

—The late degenerate King of the Two 
Sicilies, Francis II., who was “ written up ” in 
Daudet’s “Les Rois en Exil,” has left a 
Queen widow exactly his opposite in bearing 
and courage. When Garibaldi and his insur- 
gents deprived her husband of the kingdom of 
Naples, she was a bride of four months’ date. 
She encouraged Francis and the small num- 
ber of his adherents who had remained faithful 
to him to make a last stand for his throne. 
Therefore during five long months the royal 
couple in the fortress of Gaeta oatinal 
siege which excited universal interest. Day 
and night Queen Marie was on the ramparts 
encouraging the troops, and even assuming 
active command. Many stories are told of 
her bravery and coolness. On one occasion 
a bomb burst in the room in which she was 
sitting, and her hair was covered with plaster 
from the falling ceiling. Without showing the 
slightest trace of emotion, she walked up toa 
mirror that had remained unbroken, and re 
marked that she thought powder well suited 
to her style of beauty. . 


Few know what chimneys 


Con- 


sult the “Index to Chimneys,” 


to use on their lamps. 


sent free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa, 


Pittsburgh, 


maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 
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Urganists & Church Committees 


are respectfully urged to examine the Liszt Organ 
catalogue (sent free to any address) before pur- 
chasing. 








LISZT ORGAN, Style 804. 


This new and improved' model is attracting wide 
attention among church committees and organists. 
itis decidedly superior to small Pipe Organs, and is 
unquestionally the most perfect instrument of 
its class. Send for specification. 


Mason & Hamlin 


Boston. NewYork. Chicago. Kansas City. 


DOLLARS FUN AND COMFORT 


my 4 pont tells the story, Describes and prices 

es rries, Currants, Grapes, Aspar- 

agus, Rhubarb, Hardy Peaches, Japan IN FRUIT 
ums, and other mortgage lifters. Dro , 

postalnow. HALE OS., South . ere Conn. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 
paper to your friend in any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, 


after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—tInformation about First-Class 
Private Boarding-Houses. Although the Recre- 
ation Department is well supplied with information as to 
many hundreds of boarding-houses, it would be glad to 
hear from any reader concerning any first-class private 
house, wherever located, that he may know of personally. 
This information would be greatly appreciated by other 
Outlook readers. Address RECREATION DEPT., 
THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 














AN EDUCATED AMERICAN LAPY who 
has lived many years in Europe would be glad to take 
charge of a few young ladies wishing to travel and study. 
The highest references required and given. A. 5. 1+ 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MOTHERLESS CHILDREN and others too 
delicate, backward, or young for ordinary, schools aré 
received at any time at the Beecher Family School, Coscob 
in Greenwich, Conn. Twelfth year; terms moderate. 


BEAUTIFUL GRAY FLORIDA MOSS.—A. 
at novelty. Grows in the trees in graceful festoons. 
package sent by mail to any address for ten cents. 

S. L. METCALF, Colegrove, lewiherne, Florida. 


FOR SALE —Peautiful home among the mountains 
of western North Carolina, For health, rest, or recrea- 
tion one could hardly find a more perfect place. Ad- 
dress F. C. ABBOTT, Hendersonville, N.C. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION FOR. Cé)L- 
LEGE OR BUSINESS. Reference: the President 
and Dean of Yale University. Rev. J. C. WYCKOF F. 
65 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 

LAKE GEORGE AT BOLTON.—Cottage to 
let. furnished; twelve rooms; ice; large shady lawn; 
low rent. For pictures and particulars apply to Mt 
Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Religion and the Twentieth 
Century 


From editorial leading article in the London 
(Eng.) ‘* Daily Chronicle ”’ 


Acertain declining school of thinkers, influ- 
enced by a false philosophy and a shallow 
view of science, who have treated religion as 
asort of abnormal excrescence, a kind of ues 
theologica, must be very bewildered by the 
signs they see around them. While their own 
works lie covered with dust on upper shelves, 
books which deal with the religious idea from 
the positive side, and especially from the point 
of view of social reconstruction, find a réadier 
sale than at any previous period of modern 
history. It is not so long ago that we were 
told religion was an eccentric phenomenon, 
the outcome of a diseased mind, which would 
soon disappear in the blazing light of science. 
We were told, indeed, that science itself was 
to be the substitute for religion. We do not 
hear that so often now; we shall hear it less 
and less in the future. So far from science 
perceptibly brightening human life, science is 
largely responsible for the evils of the time. 
The inventions which have made of Europe 
an armed camp, and which have forced upon 
us the great unemployed problem, were, indeed, 
inevitable, and may, if wisely controlled, prove 
ultimately to be beneficial to mankind. But 
to accept these disturbing and purely non- 
human forces as a substitute for the ideals of 
almost any religious systém, however incrust- 
ed with superstition, is to write oneself down 
as being utterly ignorant of the needs and 
aspirations of man. So far from religion dying 
out, it seems clear to us that the twentieth cen- 
tury will be mainly taken up with the religious 
question. When one calmly reviews the utter 
failure of the various attempts made, from the 
French Revolution onwards, to provide a sub- 
stitute for Christianity; when one admits, as 
every honest and competent observer must do, 
no matter what his own opinions may be, the 
immense vitality of all branches of the Chris- 
tian Church, the Roman, Greek, and the Prot- 
estant bodies in English-speaking countries— 
how can it be doubted that the religious ques- 
tion will dominate the life of Christendom in 
the next century? 

We may be told that it is the social and 
labor problems, matters of simple material ad- 
justment, that are uppermost now and will 
continue to be so till they are solved. But 
there is no one solution to these problems, 
and the time will never come when they will 
be solved once for all. The material condi- 
tions of life will be perpetually needing read- 
Justment, just as new mechanical forces on the 
one hand and new ideals of life on the other 
enter as disturbing elements in society. There 
will never come some one epoch of time when 
mankind will, so to speak, be able to fold its 
hands and take to enjoying itself and having 
a universal “good time.” By wise reforms, it 
8 true, men’s material conditions will be 
greatly changed—let us hope, for the better— 
and the spectacle of undeserved poverty and 
squalid degradation which meets our eyes to- 
day will have become a dismal story of the 
past. But sane men will keep their heads, 
and will distrust promises of a millennium of 
Sensuous enjoyment predicted by callow 
youths and unteachable fanatics. The condi- 
tions of human life on this planet are likely to 
be always pretty stern, although we make them 
sterner than they need be by the widespread 
desire to grasp without giving, to consume 
without producing, to live out of other people 
if we can. What mankind needs, above all, 
1s Such inspiration as shall furnish us with an 
impetus to a raising of the general level of 
mankind, and which shall yet convince us that 
life is more than meat and the body than 
raiment. How shall we derive such inspira- 
tion Save from the religious conception of life, 
as furnishing, not a theater for enjoyment, but 
pportunities for service? It is not without 
Significance that nearly all the important 

Oks of our time deal with the social problem. 
tis even more significant that the writers of 
those books are compelled to address them- 
Selves to the religious and ethical problem. 
They find that the one inevitably leads to the 
other, and that it is fruitless to attempt to 
Solve the surface questions without probing 





underneath to the remoter but even more real 
and imperative elements in man’s complex 
nature. Manis not a mere patent-digestive 
machine, or even a mere social animal; and, 
therefore, the next century will find us with 
many of our cruder notions about human hap- 
piness and progress dying out, but with an in- 
extinguishable longing to be assured that the 
spiritual life is no dream, but rather the solid 
reality of which our physical existence is but 
the visionary counterpart. All our philos- 
ophy, all our deeper science, as well as our 
religious emotions, are leading up to that 
view; and so long as that view seizes and 
vivifies human life, the Christmas festival will 
be celebrated far and wide among the nations 
of Christendom. 


* Clerical Orders ” 


Mr. George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
says that there is no foundation whatever 
for the statement that clerical orders have 
been misused, as far as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is concerned. “ Last year,” 
he adds, “ this Company issued between 13,000 
and 14,000,orders to clergymen residing on 
its lines east and west of Pittsburg, and no 
case of misuse or abuse of the privliege has 
come to our notice. Through many years of 
service in that branch of the railroad which 
is most intimately connected with the traveling 
public, my experience is that no class of peo- 
ple are more careful of the use of such privi- 
leges than ministers of the Gospel.” 


‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are the simplest, 
—— and most effectual remedy for Bronchitis, 
sthma, and Throat Diseases. 





Bargains in 


Oriental Rugs. 


Daghestan Hearth Rugs, 


$3.50 BS. 


Antique, Kazak, Daghestan 
and Cabistan pieces, 


SILT © $13. 
A large stock of Persian 


and Turkey Carpets at low 
cost. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th 8t., N. Y. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 





OUR NEW 
HARNESS DEPARTMENT 


We opened this Department last Monday 
with a complete stock of Fine Harness, in- 
cluding every weight and decoration, and 
from the buggy to the four-in-hand, of 
both domestic and foreign make. We 
guarantee every harness, and our prices will 
be found to be the lowest for equal qualities. 


is.” 


Genuine Rubber Trimmed, all 
hand-sewed BUGGY HARNESS, 
ought to be 25.00, our price...... 

Non-chating BUGGY HARNESS, ) 
Genuine Rubber Trimmed,worth 
SDD, OOF EIODS 6.0.06. 04:0000.00000000 

ENGLISH RUNABOUT IMPORT- 
ED HARNESS, easily worth 


30.” 
CE OE io oo 5.k 000s xsc0eteas § 


Sg a 00 
a 
Imported or Domestic COACH 
HARNESS, Full Silver or Brass 1 50.” 


trimmed,hand-made, worth 200.00 





OUR NEW 
GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


This new branch of our business was 
opened last Monday morning. We propose 
to keep a full line of DRY and FANCY GRO- 
CERIES, keeping the STANDARD for PURITY 
so high that it will be SAFE for you to 
trade with us. The prices will be as low 
as worthy goods can be sold by anybody, 
but we will not sacrifice quality. 


NO UNWORTHY ARTICLE WILL BE 
ADMITTED TO OUR STOCK 


CATALOGUES WILL BE FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION 


Order clerks will call and take orders 
if desired 


A TRIAL ORDER IS RESPECTFULLY 
SOLICITED 





The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 
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Picked-up by a new process. 
NO SOAKING, 
NO BOILING, 
NO ODOR. 


Makes most delicious Fish 
tents; a package ; all Grocers. 


only one 
Made and guaranteed by 





Beardsleys 
Shredded 


jalls and Fish 
(Cream, ready for table in 15 minutes. 10 
There is 
Shredded — that’s Beardsley’s. 


H J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, New York. 
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Codfish 
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Seana 
Waists 


Hf \ EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


ift-| _ For LADIES, MISSES, 


CHILDREN. 
Short, Medium and Long Waist. 


/ White, Drab or Black. 


Vi Clamp Buckle at Hip for Hose Sup- 
} orters. Tape-fastened Buttons. 
ord-edge Button Holes. 


Sola by all Leading Retailers. 


Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 537 Market St., San Francisco. 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.. CIN’TI. 











And s0 eS housewife 
were | you - 
Id keep the love- dont 3) 


you think so 
- But mix te with — 
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Genuine 


Ponds Extract 








CURES 


COLDS, CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
INFLAMMATIONS, AND 


ALL PAIN 





REV. CHAS. H. PARKHURST, the great reformer 
of New York.—‘‘Have used Pond’s Extract long and 
constantly.’’ 


REV. C. S. ROBINSON, the well-known editor of 
‘‘Songs for the Sanctuary,’’ &c.—‘‘Pond’s Extract 
fulfills every promise it makes.’’ 


2,000 ORDERS FROM PHYSICIANS 
WITHIN ONE MONTH 


SUBSTITUTES DO NOT CURE 
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